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Louisiana Socialists in the Early 
Twentieth Century: 


A Study of Rustic Radicalism 


By GRADY McWHINEY 


1. NOVEMBER, 1912, ONE OF EVERY FOURTEEN LOUISIANA 
voters cast a ballot for a party supposedly dedicated to destroying 
the southern way of life. Despite the fact that a native Southern- 
er, Woodrow Wilson, was the presidential candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party, 5,249 Louisianians voted for Eugene V. Debs, the 
Socialist candidate. Debs ran ahead of William H. Taft, the Re- 
publican candidate, by nearly 1,500 votes.'| Louisiana ranked 
nineteenth in the nation in Socialist votes and gave Debs a higher 
percentage of votes than his home state of Indiana. At no other 
time in the history of the state was such a sizable Socialist vote 
polled.* Clearly, such a vote appears strange in Louisiana 
and suggests several questions. First of all, who were these 
supporters of Debs? In what sections of the state did they live? 
What did they do for a living? And, most important of all, why 
were they voting for the Socialist party? 


1 Report of the Secretary of State to His Excellency the Governor of Louisi- 
ana, 1914 (Baton Rouge, 1914), unnumbered folded page opposite 226. 

2 It should be noted that Oklahoma gave the Socialists a higher percentage 
of votes than any other state in 1912; one of every five Oklahomans cast a ballot 
for Debs. Certain other southern states too, besides Louisiana, contributed a con- 
siderable number of Socialist votes: In Texas one vote in every 11 went to the 
Marxist; in Florida one in 10; and in Arkansas one in 14. (A study of the So- 
cialist movement in each of these states might aid in a better understanding of 
not only the rise and ultimate decline of the party in the South but also of what- 
ever legacy, if any, the movement left.) Most southern states, however, had rela- 
tively few Socialist voters. For example, only one voter in 30 was a Socialist in 
Mississippi; one in 70 in Tennessee; one in 117 in Georgia; one in 237 in North 
Carolina; and one in 306 in South Carolina. Alexander Trachtenberg (ed.), The 
American Labor Year Book, 1917-1918 (New York, 1918), 338; William E. Wal- 
ling and others (eds.), The Socialism of To-day; a Source-book of the ... So- 
cialist and Labor Parties of all Countries (New York, 1916), 194-95. 
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A few of Louisiana’s geographic characteristics must be kept 
in mind when considering the Socialist vote. Lying entirely 
within the Gulf Coastal Plain and shaped like a boot, Louisiana 
has both very rich and very poor soil. Along the banks of the 
several rivers which flow through the state is found the alluvial 
plain, the most fertile soil in Louisiana. The widest strip of 
alluvial soil is, of course, along the Mississippi River. Entering 
from opposite directions at the northern top of the boot, the 
Red and Mississippi rivers join about halfway down the state 
and consequently extend the alluvial plain over a greater area 
in the southern part of Louisiana. Prairies and marshes are also 
found in the southern part of the state. The more elevated areas 
east and west of the alluvial plain are known as the Uplands and 
consist of three main divisions: the Uplands of the Florida par- 
ishes, north of Lake Pontchartrain and east of the Mississippi; 
the West Louisiana Uplands, west of the Red and Calcasieu 
rivers; and the North Louisiana Uplands, a wedge-shaped area 
lying roughly between the Red and Ouachita rivers. Rolling hill 
country, thick with pine forests, characterizes the upland areas, 
the land being far inferior to the rich soil of the alluvial plain.’ 

It was in these upland areas that the Socialist voters lived; 
nearly 70 per cent of the Socialist vote came from hill parishes 
in 1912. Vernon Parish, in the heart of the yellow pine region, 
gave Debs 33.8 per cent of its total vote and nearly elected a 
Socialist school board.® In Winn Parish 35.4 per cent of the 
votes went to Debs, and the Socialists elected a school board 
member and a police juror, as well as the town of Winnfield’s 
entire slate of municipal officials. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
vote in Grant Parish was polled by the Socialist; La Salle, Cald- 
well, West Carroll, Bienville, Natchitoches, Red River, Franklin, 

3 Work Projects Administration, Louisiana (New York, 1945), 7-8. 

4 Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1914, opp. 226. 

5 Socialist candidates ran in three wards. In Ward 5 the Socialist lost by a 
vote of 150 to 134; in Ward 4, where two Socialists were candidates, they were 
defeated by votes of 136 to 104 and 134 to 102; in Ward 3 the Socialist lost 72 
to 26. (The vote is given in Baton Rouge New Advocate, November 27, 1912, 
but without party designation. I am indebted to B. J. Glasscock, a former Socialist 
candidate for public office, of Leesville, Louisiana, who in a personal interview 
on November 25, 1950, matched the men with their party in this race. ) 

6 Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1914, opp. 226; Girard (Kansas) Ap- 


peal to Reason, November 16, 1912; Baton Rouge New Advocate, November 27, 
1912. 
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and Calcasieu parishes all contributed 14 per cent or more of their 
vote to Debs.’ 

The Socialists made their poorest showing in the southern part 
of the state and in the alluvial parishes. Debs did not receive a 
single vote in the parishes of Cameron, Madison, Tensas, West 
Baton Rouge, and West Feliciana and received less than 2 per 
cent of the total vote in Saint Mary, Saint Bernard, Saint James, 
Saint Helena, East Carroll, Pointe Coupee, Plaquemines, La- 
Fourche, East Feliciana, Iberville, and Assumption parishes.* 
Not even in New Orleans did the radicals do well. Debs re- 
ceived only 2.1 per cent of the total vote, and the Socialist can- 
didate for mayor, George F. Weller, polled only 712 votes, losing 
to the Democrat Martin Behrman by over 26,000 votes.* The 
Socialist candidates for the New Orleans commission council 
were defeated by even greater majorities than Weller.’® 

None of the three Socialists who ran for Congress was elected. 
But in the upland eighth district J. R. Jones, a veteran Socialist 
campaigner, polled 1,734 votes; his Democratic opponent, J. B. 
Aswell, got 6,033." 

Actually, the Socialist strength was located in almost exactly 
the same parishes as was the Populist strength in the 1890's.” 
It was in Winn Parish that the Louisiana People’s party was or- 
ganized and had its greatest strength;'* Vernon, Bienville, Grant, 
Caldwell, Natchitoches, Red River, and Calcasieu parishes were 
also strongholds of populism.’* But even more significant is the 
fact that the Populists and Socialists both showed weakness in 
the same parishes. Tensas, Saint Bernard, Saint James, Saint 
Mary, Plaquemines, Assumption, Pointe Coupee, East Feliciana, 
and Iberville parishes all contributed but few votes to the Popu- 
lists." As was the case with socialism, “Populism never gained 


7 Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1914, opp. 226. 

8 [bid. 

® New Orleans Times-Democrat, November 7, 1912; New Orleans Picayune, 
November 7, 1912. 

10 Baton Rouge New Advocate, November 25, 1912. 

11 Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1914, pp. 196-204. The eighth dis- 
trict included the parishes of Avoyelles, Grant, Rapides, Natchitoches, Winn, Sa- 
bine, La Salle, and Vernon. 

12 [bid., 1902, pp. 562, 564; ibid., 1914, pp. 162-63. 

13 Melvin Johnson White, “Populism in Louisiana During the Nineties,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), V (1918-1919), 5. 

14 [bid., 15. 

15 Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1902, pp. 562, 564; ibid., 1914, pp. 
162-63. 
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much of a foothold in the cotton parishes of the delta, or in the 
sugar parishes.”'® 

The Populist-Socialist strongholds, in comparison with the par- 
ishes where the Populist-Socialist vote was the lowest, had: (1) a 
smaller percentage of farms over one thousand acres and conse- 
quently fewer powerful landowners; (2) fewer Catholics (in some 
parishes there were none); (3) a smaller percentage of Negro 
population; (4) less illiteracy; and (5) lower value of farm 
property.” 











Average Per cent of 

Per cent of Per cent of value of — Per cent of voting age 
Upland farms over population farm population illiterate 
Parishes ___ 1,000 acres Catholic _ property Negro _ white total 
Vernon 0.1 0.0 $1,524 21.4 7.9 15.1 
Winn 0.2 0.2 $1,253 21.4 9.7 17.3 
Grant 0.2 0.8 $1,713 30.5 11.0 23.4 
Caldwell 0.6 0.0 $1,685 40.3 6.3 7.7 
Bienville 0.1 0.0 $1,381 43.5 4.1 22.8 
Alluvial 
Parishes 
Tensas 18 1.3 $2,073 91.5 15 59.2 
St. James 5.0 53.5 $15,530 57.2 21.3 40.4 
St. Charles 5.3 37.4 $6,910 60.0 25.7 43.5 
St. Bernard 3.4 26.1 $8,586 46.5 28.4 38.7 
Plaquemines 3.2 39.1 $6,052 54.7 20.5 39.5 


Because both the Populists’ and Socialists’ strength and weak- 
ness are found in virtually the same areas, it appears possible 
that socialism in Louisiana was merely a continuation of the 
Populist movement that allegedly died in 1900'* and that the 
Socialist voters of 1912 were generally the same men who voted 


16 White, “Populism in Louisiana During the Nineties,” 15. 

17 The parishes used for these generalizations are the five which, in three 
different elections, were among those with the largest percentages of both Popu- 
list and Socialist votes (Winn, Vernon, Grant, Caldwell, and Bienville) and are 
compared with the five which, in the same three elections, had the fewest Popu- 
list and Socialist votes (Tensas, Saint James, Saint Charles, Saint Bernard, and 
Plaquemines). The table above is computed from: Thirteenth Census of the 
United States, 1910: Population (4 vols., Washington, 1913), II, 778-89; Thir- 
teenth Census . . . Statistics for Louisiana, 622-27; Report of the Secretary of 
State . . . 1902, pp. 562, 564; ibid., 1914, pp. 162-63. 

18 White, “Populism in Louisiana During the Nineties,” 19; Lucia E. Daniel, 
“The Louisiana People’s Party,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly (Baton Rouge, 
1917- ), XXVI (1943), 1138. 
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the Populist ticket in 1892 and 1906. With a few important ex- 
ceptions, this seems to be true. To be sure, the strength of popu- 
lism and socialism came from rural people, although each ap- 
pealed to both farmer and industrial laborer alike.” But the 
Socialists in Louisiana—at least—were neither led nor supported 
by successful farmers or planters (men of substantial landed 
property) as the Populists were,*’ and their appeal to the skilled 
workers of the American Federation of Labor went unheeded.*! 
One will look in vain to find a man of the standing of Populist 
Donelson Caffery, Jr., among the Louisiana Socialists. It is also 
doubtful that the Socialists would have formed a fusion with 
the Republican party in Louisiana as the Populists did before 
they joined the Democrats in 1896.** After the Populist party 
broke on the silver issue in 1896 and ceased to exist in Louisiana 
after 1900, the only choice its rural supporters seemed to have 
was to follow their planter leaders back into either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican parties. This, however, offered no relief.” 
Conservative governors and legislators controlled by businessmen 


19C, Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 
1951), 253-54; David A. Shannon, “The Socialist Party Before the First World 
War: An Analysis,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVIII (1951- 
1952), 280. 

20 White (“Populism in Louisiana During the Nineties,” 14) states that of 
the 18 Populists elected to the Louisiana legislature in 1892, 9 were planters, 
7 were farmers, one was a lumber manufacturer, and one was a teacher. See also 
Woodward, Origins of the New South, 245-46. 

21 It would have been strange indeed had the American Federation of Labor, 
at this time, supported the Socialists, for the A.F. of L. was bitterly opposed to 
the syndicalism of the I.W.W. and wanted nothing to do with socialism. During 
a period when the lumber workers of Louisiana were engaged in a desperate 
struggle with the lumber owners and the Socialists were appealing for united sup- 
port, the A.F. of L. repudiated the lumber workers’ cause and publicly thanked 
the Louisiana Senate for its alleged fair treatment of the laboring man and his 
welfare. See Baton Rouge New Advocate, July 11, 1912. For evidence that mem- 
bers of the A.F. of L. supported Populism, see Woodward, Origins of the New 
South, 253-54. 

22 Caffery was the son of the conservative gold Democrat, Senator Donelson 
Caffery, a man of substantial social and economic standing. On the Populist- 
Republican fusion, see White, “Populism in Louisiana During the Nineties,” 17. 

23 There is evidence that the small farmers of Louisiana continued to suffer 
after the collapse of Populism. There were, for example, more rented dwellings 
in Louisiana than in her neighboring states; the average number of persons living 
in a house was even greater than in Mississippi, a state notorious for its rural slums. 
Also, the Louisiana cotton crop fell from 470,136 bales valued at $20,790,000 in 
1908 to 245,646 bales valued at $17,180,000 in 1910, and corn production fell 
from 51,198,000 bushels in 1909 to 32,490,000 bushels three years later. Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States, 1916 (Washington, 1917), 75, 76, 128, 140, 
145. Naturally, the small farmers—hurt most by this loss in income—were resentful. 
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and lumber barons continued to rule the state.** Had there been 
a Jeff Davis, Tillman, or Vardaman in Louisiana in the first two 
decades of the twentieth century the discontented might have 
turned to him. But no spellbinding demagogue promising re- 
forms appeared; twenty-eight years elapsed between the death 
of the Louisiana People’s party and the election of a strong man. 
The discontented farmers did not wait. Without a leader and 
with their previous protest movement dead, some turned to 
socialism.” 

In addition to this core of former Populist farmers there was 
another group who followed the Socialist banner in Louisiana— 
the unskilled lumber workers, unknown as followers of populism. 
There was also a small body of strictly Marxian Socialists (found 
almost entirely in New Orleans) who originally controlled the 
party in Louisiana, but they were more given to discussion than 
to action and by 1912 the farmers and lumber workers had taken 
over the party.*® What success the Socialists had in Louisiana 
resulted from the temporary alliance between the oppressed 
farmers and the lumber workers.”* 

The oppressed farmers were the first important Socialist con- 
verts, but their support was not gained immediately. In fact, 
the first evidence of socialism in Louisiana—the 995 votes cast 
for Debs in 1904—showed the party to be strongest in the south- 
ern and alluvial parishes; Orleans Parish alone contributed 48.2 
per cent of the total state Debs vote.** 


24 For an account of the strength of the lumber operators in Louisiana, see 
U. S. Department of Commerce, The Lumber Industry (Washington, 1913), Pt. 
2, pp. 132-54. 

25 The large number of voters registered as “no party” or “independent” after 
1900, coupled with the steady increase in Socialist votes in the upland parishes 
after 1904, tends to confirm this generalization. Report of the Secretary of State 
.. . 1910, pp. 145-67; ibid., 1912, pp. 101-104; ibid., 1914, pp. 154-61. For a 
good account of Socialist-Populist relations on the national scene, see Howard H. 
Quint, The Forging of American Socialism: Origins of the Modern Movement 
(Columbia, S. C., 1953), 210-46. 

26 Personal interview with Covington Hall, New Orleans, January 29, 1951. 
Hall was at one time the leading radical writer and journalist in the South. 

27 Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1914, pp. 162-63, opp. 226; The 
Lumber Industry, Pt. 2, pp. 132-33. 

28 Report of the Secretary of State .. . 1905, unnumbered folded page oppo- 
site xvi. There had been isolated groups of radicals in Louisiana before 1904, but 
they had never asserted themselves. Robert Owen visited New Orleans in 1828, 
but devoted most of his time to “baiting the clergy” rather than setting up any 
more New Harmonies. Bernhard Mueller founded a communitarian settlement 
at Grand Ecore in Natchitoches Parish in 1834, and in 1850 Wilhelm Weitling, a 
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The New Orleans Socialists, however, lacked unity and were 
soon hopelessly divided. By 1906 the more radical element 
among the New Orleans Socialists championed the cause of the 
Industrial Workers of the World—a union which appealed to 
the unskilied worker and advocated direct economic action in 
preference to political action.*? Contemptuous of the milder 
members of the party whom they called Yellows and said were 
“ballot-happy,” the I.W.W. supporters (they were known as 
Reds) invited Daniel De Leon, the leader of the Socialist Labor 
party and a member of the I.W.W., to speak in New Orleans 
under the auspices of the Socialist local. The Yellows were en- 
raged and cancelled De Leon’s invitation. In the schism which 
followed the Reds quit the party to devote their time to I.W.W. 
activities, leaving the Yellows in control of the New Orleans 
local.*° 

Despite the setback in New Orleans, Socialist gains in the 
November election of 1908 were surprising. Besides contributing 


utopian communist, visited German friends in New Orleans and established a 
radical labor paper, which soon failed. Weitling also stopped over in Baton Rouge 
and learned that “a Hungarian society” was operating a communal boarding- 
house there. But if there was extreme radical activity in Louisiana between 1850 
and 1904, it was either successfully submerged during that troubled period or 
found sufficient outlet in other movements. On Owen see New Orleans Louisiana 
Advertiser, January 29, 1828. Mueller’s activities are covered in Arthur E. Bes- 
tor, Jr., Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Communitarian 
Socialism in America, 1663-1829 (Philadelphia, 1950), 35. On Weitling see Carl 
Wittke, The Utopian Communist: A Biography of Wilhelm Weitling, Nineteenth- 
Century Reformer (Baton Rouge, 1950), 181-82. 

29 The Socialist party (as an organization) and its membership contributed 
materially to I.W.W. strikes and defense funds, and as important a figure as Eu- 
gene V. Debs helped establish the union. But a serious factional fight involving 
the fundamental ideology of American socialism followed the formation of the 
I.W.W.; within the party conservative political-actionists were constantly at odds 
with the pro-Wobblie element led by William D. Haywood. For a recent account 
of this bitter struggle which resulted in the repudiation of most of the I.W.W. 
principles, see Ira Kipnis, The American Socialist Movement, 1897-1912 (New 
York, 1953), especially Chaps. VII and XVIII. See also Stow Persons and Don- 
ald Drew Egbert (eds.), Socialism and American Life (2 vols., Princeton, 1952), 
I, and Nathan Fine, Labor and Farmer Parties in the United States, 1828-1928 
(New York, 1928) on the Socialists. Paul F. Brissenden, The 1.W.W.: A Study 
of American Syndicalism (New York, 1920) is still good on the Wobblies. On 
Debs see McAlister Coleman, Eugene V. Debs, A Man Unafraid (New York, 
1930) and Ray Ginger, The Bending Cross: A Biography of Eugene Victor Debs 
(New Brunswick, N. J., 1949). Quint’s Forging of American Socialism is excel- 
lent but does not go beyond 1901. 

3° Covington Hall, “Labor Struggles in the Deep South” (typescript in How- 
ard-Tilton Library, Tulane University), 54-55; hereafter cited as Hall MS. 
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2,538 ballots to Debs’s total, Socialists cast many votes for minor 
offices. The Socialist strength, however, was shifting away from 
New Orleans and southern Louisiana. The hill parishes of the 
north central and western parts of the state were rapidly be- 
coming the stronghold of socialism in Louisiana.*' 

As the movement spread into the uplands it began to assume 
many of the social aspects of populism. “Feeling it our duty to 
do something for the cause, the young people . . . have given 
a box supper . . . and made $12.50,” wrote two girls from Bent- 
ley, Louisiana. Although they confessed that “none of us are 
members of the Socialist party . . . we believe and are doing 
all we can to keep the good work going on.”** Encampments 
were numerous—some lasting for over a week at a time—and 
there was much enthusiasm. “Comrades at Verda, Lofton and 
Georgetown, Louisiana, will build brush arbors and have a speak- 
er every week during the summer,” it was reported. In one 
period of three months twenty locals, with a total membership 
of 361, were organized. Women took an active part and one, a 
Miss Nellie Zey, was added to the list of Socialist speakers.* 

An ever-increasing mass of Socialist literature aided the work 
of the organizers. Books, pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers 
devoted to expounding the virtues of the coming millenium were 
widely scattered. The most read publications, according to con- 
temporary observers, were the Appeal to Reason, the National 
Rip-Saw, and the International Socialist: Review.** Two Socialist 
journals were published in Louisiana: The Forum was started 
at Dodson, Winn Parish, in 1909, and the Toiler was begun at 
Leesville in Vernon Parish about the same time.* 

While the Yellows continued to dominate the New Orleans 
branch of the party and advocated only political action, the 
upland Socialists, who were gradually taking over the party out- 
side New Orleans, tended to blend the radicalism of the Reds 
with their ruralism—sometimes advocating direct economic ac- 


31 Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1910, p. 147. For the shift of So- 
cialist strength, see ibid., 1905, opp. xvi; ibid., 1910, opp. 136; ibid., 1914, opp. 
226. 

32 Myrtle and Eune Pollard to Editor, in Appeal to Reason, January 4, 1913. 

33 Ibid., April 23, June 11, July 9, 1910; August 28, December 25, 1909; 
Hall MS., 175. 

34 Glasscock interview; Hall interview. 

35 Appeal to Reason, December 25, 1909; Glasscock interview. 
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tion, sometimes advocating political action as well.** By 1910 
J. W. Barnes, Louisiana's representative at the Socialist Congress 
in Chicago, reflected the Reds’ influence by concluding that in- 
dustrial unionism “is the only thing that will solve the race prob- 
lem of the South.”** In November J. R. Jones (a Red) challenged 
Congressman A. P. Pujo for his seat, but only in the upland and 
timber areas of the seventh district did he show strength, re- 
ceiving but 706 votes to his opponent’s 7,393. Other Socialist 
candidates in the fourth and fifth congressional districts did even 
worse, getting votes only in upland and lumbering parishes.** 
When Debs stopped in Louisiana in 1911 on his nation-wide 
speaking tour, 3,500 people heard him in New Orleans—even the 
Reds turned out although they took no part in the program.*® 

The dissension between the rural Reds and the Yellows was 
revealed in the April, 1912, election. The Socialist ticket did not 
receive a single vote in New Orleans although the city had the 
largest Socialist local in the state. Being predominantly Yellows, 
the New Orleans Socialists refused to support the Red ticket 
headed by the candidate for governor, J. R. Jones, a card-carry- 
ing member of the I.W.W. (At this time the Reds in New Orleans 
were having nothing to do with political action.) In the entire 
state Jones received only 984 votes. L. E. Hall, the Democrat, 
got 50,581, and even the Republican candidate got five times as 
many votes as did the Socialist. Only in Vernon and Winn par- 
ishes did Jones demonstrate strength.*® For the state legislature, 
Socialist candidate J. J. Cryer of Vernon Parish was defeated 
1,147 to 369, and in Winn Parish H. T. Nichols, another Socialist, 
lost 880 to 385 for the same office.** 

The upland farmers were largely responsible for what votes 
the Socialists received in April; indeed, the New Orleans Yellows 
had deserted the state party, and as yet the lumber workers had 
not contributed in any sizable degree to the Socialist vote.*” 

36 Hall interview. 

37 “Sparks from the National Convention,” in International Socialist Review 
(Chicago, 1900-1918), X (1909-1910), 1128. 

38 Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1912, pp. 101-102, 104. 

3® George D. Brewer, “Awakening of Dixie,” in Appeal to Reason, March 
b C 
ss ‘oe Winn Parish Jones got 143 votes, or 12.5 per cent of the total; in Ver- 
non he got 252 votes, or 17.0 per cent. Baton Rouge New Advocate, May 21, 1912. 


41 Ibid., May 4, 1912. 
42 Hall interview. This is substantiated by the fact that the lumbering par- 
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When, in May, 1912, the Socialist national convention met to 
choose a candidate for President, there was much tension among 
the delegates. The sharp dissension between Reds and Yellows 
which had been mounting throughout the country since the for- 
mation of the I.W.W. now threatened to divide the party just 
as it had in Louisiana. On the fifth day, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Labor Organizations and their relations to the Socialist 
party was read before the convention. “Astonishment showed on 
every face and then followed a tumultuous yell as the convention 
woke up to the fact that a bitter fight had been diverted,” for 
the report proved to be a compromise. The committee suggested 
that “all labor organizations . . . throw their doors wide open 
to the workers” and emphasized the “vital importance of the task 
of organizing the unorganized, especially the immigrants and the 
unskilled laborers.” Tom Hickey, a Red from Texas, got the floor 
and declared that “the impossible has happened. . . . the entire 
labor movement, economic and political, will stand together 
unified.”** 

The Yellows, however, were not entirely satisfied. When the 
Constitutional Committee read the Socialist platform a Yellow 
moved that section six be amended to read: “Any member of 
the party who opposes political action or advocates sabotage or 
other methods of violence . . . shall be expelled from the party.” 
This was an open attack upon the I.W.W. policy of direct eco- 
nomic action and a fight was on. For hours the amendment was 
debated—sometimes with logic and calm but mostly with passion 
and malice. At last, Victor L. Berger, a Yellow, got the floor and 
announced: “We have a number of men who use our political 
organization . . . as a cloak for what they call direct action, for 
I.W.W.-ism, sabotage and syndicalism.” Expressing his opposi- 
tion to “the bomb, the dagger and every other form of violence,” 
Berger suggested that those who sang “ ‘Hallelujah, I'm a Bum’ 

. start a ‘Bum’ Organization of their own. . . . I am ready to 
split right here.” The split, however, did not occur. In the roll 








ishes showed the greatest increase in Socialist vote between the April and Novem- 
ber, 1912, elections. See Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1914, pp. 162-63, 
opp. 226; The Lumber Industry, Pt. 2, pp. 132-33. 

43 John Spargo (ed.), Proceedings of the National Convention of the Socialist 
Party, 1912 (Chicago, 1912), 100, 195; “The National Socialist Convention of 
1912,” in International Socialist Review, XII (1911-1912), 822. 
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call that followed, Louisiana’s lone delegate to the convention, 
J. R. Jones, cast his vote (along with the other Reds) against 
inserting the word sabotage, but the amendment carried.** 

The final order of business was the nomination for President. 
The Reds for the most part backed Debs, and, though the Yel- 
lows tried hard to prevent it, he was nominated. 

Despite their bitterness over the sabotage clause, the Reds 
were delighted that the Socialist party had officially recognized 
labor organizations. They could now, as their leader, “Big Bill” 
Haywood, remarked, “go to the working class . . . to the black 
men ... to the disfranchised white men . . . the striking lumber 
workers . . . and carry them the message of Socialism . . . from 
the Socialist platform.” There was still some unity within the 
party; indeed, Haywood believed the recognition of labor or- 
ganizations to be “the greatest step that has been taken by the 
Socialist party .. . it unites every worker.”*® But would this unity 
withstand a practical test? Could the lumber workers in Louisi- 
ana be allied with the Socialists? 

To some extent, the Louisiana lumber workers were temporari- 
ly allied with the Socialists. But the alliance was uncertain—the 
policy of the lumber operators and the position of the workers 
did much to prevent unity. The congressional policy of opening 
to speculators the public lands in the southern states during the 
Redeemer period resulted in wholesale exploitation of natural 
resources; not the least ravaged were the vast virgin forests of 
Louisiana.**7 Along with the immense power and exhaustive 
methods of these exploiters came the wretched existence of the 
lumber workers. 

Although lumbering in the South was not as important a source 
of employment as agriculture, in many states such as Louisiana, 
where 60 per cent of all industrial wage earners were lumber- 
men,** it was the only important industry. Because the lumber 
industry offered a source of income—when sometimes the farms 
did not—there was often a shifting back and forth between work- 


44 Spargo (ed.), Proceedings of the Socialist Party, 1912, pp. 122-37. 

45 [bid., 137-43; “The National Socialist Convention of 1912,” 828. 

46 Spargo (ed.), Proceedings of the Socialist Party, 1912, p. 100. 

47 Woodward, Origins of the New South, 114-20. See also The Lumber In- 
dustry, Pt. 2, pp. 132-54. 

48 Thirteenth Census . . . Statistics for Louisiana, 654. 
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ers on the farms and workers in the forests or sawmills.*° Indeed, 
lumber workers might be sons or relatives of farm owners or even 
the hard-pressed farm owner himself who was forced to supple- 
ment his income by working in the lumber industry.®® There 
were, however, many lumber workers who knew no other occu- 
pation and who constantly moved about, living in lumber camps 
and having little contact with the farms. 

Living conditions at the lumber camps were described by 
union agitators as deplorable.*' Even an official spokesman for 
the lumber operators admitted: “It is the rule, not the excep- 
tion, to employ practically anyone who applies for work. . . . the 
working force was usually honeycombed with loafers, floaters, 
worthless relatives, favorites, diseased men, the wornout and de- 
crepit, inexperienced men in advanced age, etc.”* 

The workers, it was charged, were not paid in cash, but in scrip 
which was negotiable only at the company store. Here prices 
were from 20 to 50 per cent higher than at the independent 
stores, sometimes from 77 to 100 per cent above wholesale cost, 
according to a contemporary worker.’ It was alleged that cer- 
tain mill owners deliberately cultivated the “narcotic drug habit 
among the workers,” selling cocaine, morphine, and heroin at the 
company store. “These workers,” stated one observer, “moved 
about from camp to camp” but, since only the mill owners would 
supply them with drugs, “never got away from the district.”™ 

Claims were also made that disease and vice flourished in the 
lumber camps. Bill Haywood, after visiting Louisiana, wrote that 
“the companies had women who lived in the camps. . . . the men 
moved from camp to camp, staying perhaps a few months, per- 
haps a couple of years, but the women stayed in the shacks and 
took the newcomers as husbands for the duration of their stay 
in that camp.” 

49 Vernon H. Jensen, Lumber and Labor ( New York, 1945), 5. 

50 Glasscock interview. Glasscock was one of the hard-pressed farm owners 
who worked in the lumber industry. 

51 William D. Haywood, “Timber Workers and Timber Wolves,” in Inter- 
national Socialist Review, XIII (1912-1913), 105-10. 

52 —D. T. Hulse, “Employing and Handling Men in the Logging and Lumber 
Manufacturing Industry,” in Bulletin of the Southern Logging Association (New 
Orleans, 1925), 37. 

58 Bob Shadrick, “Growing Worse in Dixie,” in Appeal to Reason, January 
95 1913 
wis seweiien D. Haywood, Bill Haywood’s Book: The Autobiography of William 
D. Haywood (New York, 1929), 244. 55 [bid., 243. 
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Living conditions, pay, and hours were the greatest causes of 
complaint, but rarely, if ever, were these grievances openly ex- 
pressed. Minor strikes and unorganized walkouts, lasting only 
a few hours or a few days, were the only overt expressions of 
discontent before union activity began. On June 14, 1902, six 
hundred employees of the Ruddock and Louisiana Cypress Saw 
Mill Company in Calcasieu Parish demanded a reduction of the 
working day from eleven to ten hours. The company refused 
and the mill hands united and walked out. A few days later the 
workers of the Lutcher®* Sawmill Company, about forty miles 
north of New Orleans, presented the same demands and got the 
same answer. Both companies, however, gave in five days later 
and the laborers went back to work.** 

Again in 1907 there was a mild strike in western Louisiana and 
eastern Texas, centering around Lake Charles, but the manifesta- 
tion of discontent lacked leadership and organization—despite 
the contention that it was I.W.W. inspired.** The strike accom- 
plished nothing,®® and at this time the Southern Lumber Opera- 
tors Association was formed.® This organization was destined 
to deal the workers’ union heavy blows in the years to follow. 

The union movement began in earnest in 1910 when Arthur 
Lee Emerson formed the Brotherhood of Timber Workers.” 
Emerson and a fellow organizer, Jay Smith, traveled through the 
timber region, securing a few days’ work in each camp, enlisting 
black as well as white members. Although a native of Tennes- 


56 The town of Lutcher had the only Negro Socialist party local in Louisiana 
in 1905. Eraste Vidrine, “Negro Locals,” in International Socialist Review, V 
(1904-1905), 389. 

57 Second Biennial Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor for the State 
of Louisiana, 1902-1903 (Baton Rouge, 1903), 40. 

58 Industrial Workers of the World, The Lumber Industry and Its Workers 
(Chicago, n.d.), 76. 

59 Covington Hall, “Revolt of the Southern Timber Workers,” in Interna- 
tional Socialist Review, XIII (1912-1913), 52. 

60 New Orleans Times-Democrat, July 20, 1911. 

61 There is a difference of opinion as to the exact date of the founding of 
the Brotherhood of Timber Workers. Covington Hall (in Hall MS., 124) says 
it was in June, 1910, that Emerson and Jay Smith gathered twenty-five lumber- 
jacks and established the union; but in an article (“I Am Here for Labor,” in 
International Socialist Review, XIII [1912-1913], 223) he states that the Brother- 
hood was founded by Emerson and Smith at Carson, Louisiana, on December 3, 
1910. Haywood (“Timber Workers and Timber Wolves,” 107) says that Emer- 
son founded the Brotherhood alone at Fullerton, Louisiana, in 1910, and later 
Smith joined him. B. J. Glasscock only remembers the union starting in 1910. 
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see,"* Emerson had made trips to the west coast where, working 
as a lumberjack, he perceived the difference in the wage scale 
and living standard of the organized western workers and the 
unorganized laborers of the South. Immediately upon his return 
to Louisiana he began to organize the workers, and—according 
to a contemporary account—the union soon grew to thirty thou- 
sand members. 

What one observer called the “Louisiana Lumber War” began 
on May 17, 1911, when the lumber operators decided they could 
force the dissolution of the union by cutting down mill operations 
to four days a week.“ Eleven Louisiana mills employing three 
thousand men were closed immediately. At Carson, states a 
biased account, the mills were shut down and some four hundred 
families were ordered to vacate the company houses.” At all 
mills members of the union were discharged as fast as they were 
discovered.” 

Ironclad oaths and “yellow dog” contracts were a prerequisite 
to employment everywhere.® These highhanded tactics of the 
lumber operators were not popular even with the nonunion men, 
and many workers refused to sign. One rustic Louisianian said 
in regard to signing the oath, “only a low-life lickskillet would 
do such a thing. . . . I would live on wild plants that grow in the 
hills before I would sign.” 

The attempt to crush the union backfired on the operators, for 
the Brotherhood emerged from the first struggle of the lumber 
war considerably strengthened. The union men mapped out a 
series of demands which included a minimum wage of two dollars 
for a ten-hour day; bimonthly payment in lawful United States 
currency; freedom to trade in independent stores; reasonable 
rents; revision of doctors’ and hospital fees; improvements in 
camps and towns; disarming and discharge of company guards; 
and the right of free speech and assembly.” 

62 Hall MS., 187. 

63 Haywood, “Timber Workers and Timber Wolves,” 107-108; Hall, “I Am 
Here for Labor,” 223. 

64 Hall MS., 131; New Orleans Times-Democrat, May 17, 1911. 

65 Haywood, “Timber Workers and Timber Wolves,” 108; Hall, “I Am Here 
for Labor,” 223. 
66 New Orleans Times-Democrat, July 20, 1911. 
67 Hall MS., 133. 
68 Glasscock interview. 
69 New Orleans Times-Democrat, July 20, 1911. 
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On October 31, 1911, the Southern Lumber Operators Associa- 
tion met in New Orleans to discuss reopening the mills.*° Some 
mills were subsequently opened with slightly higher wages and 
a ten-hour day granted, but the lockout at many mills continued 
until February, 1912.7: This prolonged lockout caused many 
unemployed workers to turn to the union for relief, and a con- 
temporary claims that the wife of one idle lumberjack told her 
husband: “Get out of this house and join the union, or I'll leave 
it, and try to find a man to live with.” 

It was during this period that the Brotherhood sent three dele- 
gates to the convention of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
“For the first time in an I.W.W. convention there were fraternal 
delegates from the South,” remarked B. H. Williams in reporting 
on the convention. “These were the representatives of the Broth- 
erhood of Timber Workers, who,” he continued, “in only a few 
short months of experience in unionism have developed splendid 
fighting qualities in their combat with the lumber trust in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas.”” 

Despite the sending of delegates to the convention, the Broth- 
erhood of Timber Workers had not yet joined the I.W.W. De- 
siring to effect consolidation, “Big Bill” Haywood, recognized 
leader of the Wobblies, journeyed to Alexandria, Louisiana, for 
the Brotherhood’s second annual convention on May 6, 1912. 
Haywood met privately with Arthur Emerson before the conven- 
tion and, with the help of Covington Hall, a native Louisianian 
who was already a member of the 1.W.W., convinced Emerson 
that his union should join the direct actionists.* 

Emerson had no trouble convincing his men, who, besides 
voting to join the I.W.W., evidenced other signs of radicalism. 
Negro union men had Leen segregated in another building when 
the convention began, but after appeals by both Haywood and 
Hall the white delegates allowed the blacks to assemble in the 
same building, although the Negroes were compelled to sit at 
the opposite side of the room. Granting to women the right to 
hold membership in the Brotherhood was a more radical move. 

70 [bid., November 1, 1911. 

71 .W.W., The Lumber Industry and Its Workers, 77. 

72 Hall MS., 139. 

73 Brissenden, The I1.W.W., 267, citing Minutes of the Sixth I.W.W. Con- 
vention held in Chicago, September 18 to 28, 1911; B. H. Williams, “Sixth 1.W.W. 


Convention,” in International Socialist Review, XII, (1911-1912), 302. 
74 Hall, “Revolt of the Southern Timber Workers,” 51; Hall MS., 135. 
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With their membership went the right to vote on any decision 
concerning the union.** The convention ended with great hopes 
for the future, and agitation following the Alexandria meeting 
was vigorous. Strikes were planned on a scale never before 
dreamed of in the South, while renewed effort was made to en- 
list farmers in the union cause.”® 

Haywood returned to Louisiana on July 1 to persuade the 
lumber workers to vote for Debs. Since as early as 1909 local 
Reds like J. R. Jones had tried to convert the lumber workers 
to socialism without much success. After hearing Jones speak 
to a group of lumber workers a small capitalist wrote, “those who 
work hard and get little are too ignorant to understand Socialism 
and are violently opposed to it... . Jones gave them an intelli- 
gent lecture but the boss told them it was all foolishness and they 
believed the boss."** Now, “Big Bill” was trying to accomplish 
what Jones had failed to do: make Socialist voters out of the 
lumber workers. Haywood and Emerson spoke at mass meetings 
throughout the timber district, endorsing both the I.W.W. and 
the Socialist party, but confining themselves mostly to tirades 
against the lumber industry and its owners.” 

The rapidly mounting tension between the union and the 
owners reached the explosive point on Sunday, July 7, 1912, 
when Emerson led a crowd of union men and women to the saw- 
mill town of Grabow to hold a “speaking.” A few weeks before, 
the union men at Grabow had gone out on strike. The town, 
owned by the Galloway Lumber Company and protected by 
armed guards, was believed by the union men to be an excellent 
place for a group of discontented radicals to meet. Most of the 
residents were strike breakers, and Emerson hoped to persuade 
these newly arrived workers to join the union and aid the strike. 
Emerson had hardly begun to speak when a shot was fired. A 
battle followed in which three men—two union members and 
a Burns detective—were killed and forty-eight persons were 
wounded.” 

75 Hall MS., 136-38; Haywood, Bill Haywood’s Book, 241-42. 
76 Hall MS., 149; Haywood, “Timber Workers and Timber Wolves,” 107. 


Later the 1.W.W. would denounce the farmers as exploiters of labor. See Hall 
MS., 219. 


77 P. Wagner to Editor, in Appeal to Reason, January 16, 1909. 

78 Hall MS., 150-51. 

79 [bid., 152-53; Baton Rouge New Advocate, July 8, 10, September 27, 
1912. Exactly what happened during the battle is not clear. 
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That night over a thousand men gathered in the town of De- 
Ridder, where Emerson and his followers had gone after the 
encounter. Many demanded that Emerson lead them in an attack 
on surrounding towns, and, although he refused, “at midnight 
_.. the streets were filled with people and . . . serious trouble 
was likely to break out at any minute.”*® State troops were or- 
dered to the area; the next day Emerson was arrested for murder, 
and two weeks after the incident twenty-three union men were 
in jail at Lake Charles." 

The timber workers and many of the farmers of the area were 
disgruntled over Emerson’s arrest, for the Grabow affair looked 
to them like an attack upon the union men. Their attitude was 
not changed when, on July 23, a grand jury indicted Emerson 
and eight other members of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers 
for murder, but released John and Paul Galloway, owners of the 
mills at Grabow, without charges.** Repercussions followed. The 
mill workers at Bon Ami, heretofore nonunion in sentiment, 
threatened a general walkout unless Emerson was released. Mass 
meetings were held in New Orleans and Leesville. In New Or- 
leans a crowd of 2,500 assembled in Lafayette Square. For the 
first time in years Socialist Yellows and Reds put aside their dif- 
ferences and protested against the treatment of the union men.** 
In the western and central upland parishes Reds worked hard 
to consolidate the farmers and laborers of all races and national 
origins. Covington Hall tells of the bravest man he ever met—a 
lumberjack with nine children—who was willing to strike in an 
attempt to effect Emerson's release if the union would only 
guarantee food for his children. If Hall is to be believed, some 
degree of class solidarity was awakened by the arrest of the 
union men. “We farmers and workers will have to stick together,” 
said one Negro farmer. And he pledged that “so long as I have 
a pound of meat or a peck of com, no man, white or colored, 
who goes out in this strike will starve, nor will his children.” 

Hall also saw a great opportunity for the Socialist party in the 


8° Baton Rouge New Advocate, July 8, 1912; Hall MS., 153. 

81 Baton Rouge New Advocate, July 11, 24, 1912. 

82 Thid., July 24, 1912. 

83 Tbid., July 11, 1912; Appeal to Reason, July 20, 1912; Hall MS., 156. 
84 Hall MS., 149. 
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coming election. He implored the party to take advantage of the 
unity between the farmers and workers of western Louisiana. 
“The Socialist Party has a splendid chance, I think, to carry the 
seventh and perhaps one other congressional district of Louisiana 


in the coming election, if speakers, backing the timber workers, — 


are thrown in here at once and the union aided in its fight,” wrote 
Hall.” 

“Goaded into action by Haywood,” the national Socialist party’s 
executive committee did appeal for funds to assist the timber 
workers. But that was all. Even though the party had officially 
recognized labor organizations at the national convention, the 
Yellows, who controlled the party, saw little advantage in sup- 
porting a group of ignorant, lawless lumberjacks at the expense 
of possibly losing votes among the respectable elements of the 
country in the November election.“’ Hall asked for speakers, but 
none were sent. Passing through Lake Charles on his way to a 
Yellow reception in New Orleans, Eugene V. Debs did not even 
so much as get off the train, much less endorse the lumberjacks’ 
stand or visit their jailed comrades.** The I.W.W., however, was 
quite willing to aid the Brotherhood.** 

The trial of the nine union men charged with murder began on 
October 8, 1912.*° Three days before, in a drastic effort to “knock 
all of the fight” out of the union, the lumber operators closed the 
American Lumber Mill at Merryville in Calcasieu Parish, leaving 
one thousand union men out of work.®*® Possibly this act would 
have defeated the Brotherhood, but, with the 1.W.W. on the 
scene, a bevy of agitators from all over the country flocking to 
the area, and a defense fund of $10,000, this action did little 
more than increase the workers’ hatred. It was rumored that 
the laborers of western Louisiana had stated that if Emerson 


85 Covington Hall, “The Great Contest in Dixie,” in Appeal to Reason, July 
20, 1912. 

86 Kipnis, The American Socialist Movement, 411; Hall interview. 

87 New Orleans Times-Democrat, September 14, 1912. 

88 In September, 1912, the Brotherhood of Timber Workers became part of 
the I.W.W. See J. P. Cannon, “The Seventh I.W.W. Convention,” in International 
Socialist Review, XIII (1912-1913), 424. As an indication of just how radical a 
group of workers in the deep South had become, Covington Hall, the leader of 
the Louisiana lumberjacks, proposed that the Wobblies “recognize no title to ma- 
chinery except that which rests its ownership in the users.” See Brissenden, The 
I.W.W., 296. 

89 New Orleans Times-Democrat, October 9, 1912. 

90 Ibid., October 6, 1912. 
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and the other men were convicted, “We are marching on Lake 
Charles, and burning sawmills and lumber piles as we come . . . 
God Almighty will see more sawmill managers, gunmen-deputy 
sheriffs and Burns detectives hanging to trees in western Louisi- 
ana and eastern Texas than He saw in one place in His life!” 

The trial ended on October 31 with a verdict of not guilty, and 
despite the national party’s general coolness to the efforts of the 
union, socialism was temporarily strengthened by the union vic- 
tory. Mrs. Ira Dunn of Aloha, Louisiana, reported just before 
the election that “people are interested in Socialism more than 
ever, and I have great hopes for our local now.”” One of the 
union men who got out of jail in time to vote reported that many 
workers and farmers were casting their ballots for the Socialists 
because of the solidarity caused by the Grabow incident.” 

On November 4, 1912, the lumber workers and their farmer 
friends went to the polls and gave Debs the largest vote a Socialist 
was ever to receive in Louisiana.** But the 5,249 votes the 
Louisianians had given Debs, although noteworthy, represented 
only a small percentage of the potential Socialist vote. The 
migratory workers, the lowly rednecks who constantly moved 
from lumber camp to lumber camp and were thus disfranchised 
by the very nature of their work, were the untapped reservoir of 
any future radical success. But these men were in search of im- 
mediate gains—their faith lay only in more pay, shorter hours, 
and better working conditions. And the militant economic ac- 
tions of the Industrial Workers of the World appealed more to 
these simple men than did the political action preached by the 
Socialists. 

After 1912 socialism rapidly declined in Louisiana. The vote 
dropped from 5,249 in 1912 to 292 in 1916. Subscriptions to 
the Appeal to Reason in Louisiana fell from 6,500 in 1912 to 
3,000 less than a year later.*° 


91 Hall MS., 169-73. 

92 Mrs. Ira Dunn to Editor, in International Socialist Review, XIII (1912- 
1913), 439. 

93 J. H. Helton to Editor, ibid., 571. 

%4 For evidence that the lumber workers supported the Socialists in Novem- 


ber, see Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1914, pp. 162-63, opp. 226; The 
Lumber Industry, Pt. 2, pp. 132-33. 
% Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1917, unnumbered folded page. 


%6 Appeal to Reason, August 9, 1912; June 8, 1913. 
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There are several explanations for this decline. Possibly the | 


unwillingness of the Socialist party and the I.W.W. to co-operate 
after 1912 is foremost. But the prosperity produced by World 
War I also contributed to the decline of socialism in Louisiana— 
as it did throughout the country—and the obscurity of the So- 
cialist candidate for President in 1916, Allan Benson, certainly 
did not aid the party. Moreover, the impermanency of anything 
radical in the South must be considered. Rarely has social change 
been effected rapidly in a section with such strong racial and 
sectional prejudices. The failure of the Socialist party and espe- 
cially the failure of the Industrial Workers of the World to recog- 
nize this axiom is no less an important factor. Covington Hall 
believed that when the 1.W.W. refused to incorporate the share- 
croppers into its organization it was doomed to failure in the 
South. He knew that industrial organization could not take place 
in an agrarian society where I.W.W. organizers were likely to 
denounce a union man’s “parents and kinsmen as exploiters of 
labor” simply because they owned small farms and had a hired 
hand or two." 

For a brief time the aggressive tactics of the I.W.W. appealed 
to the Louisiana lumber workers, and after 1912 political action 
and the Secialist party were pushed into obscurity. But an or- 
ganization built on undisciplined “['m-a-Bum-ism,” as the Wob- 
blies were, had little chance of long-range success. They were 
able to create enthusiasm for a short time, but the average work- 
er, no matter how inspired by agitation or how impassioned by 
hatred of existing conditions, did not want to be a “bum.” As 
soon as his conditions began to improve, the southern laborer— 
like all American laborers—aspired to new heights; he took up 
the customs, manners, and dress of his reputed betters and set 
out to become a member of the now-cherished plutocracy he 
once so violently hated. 

The combination of prosperity and witch-hunting brought 
about by World War I was devastating to radicalism in Louisiana. 
In addition to this, there was dissension already within the So- 
cialist ranks, and also the determined effort of the lumber industry 
to crush unionism. 

The lumber operators completely destroyed the union just be- 


97 Hall MS., 219. 
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fore the outbreak of World War I°* by their tactics of blacklisting, 
lockouts, ironclad oaths, and the importation of Negroes from 
plantation areas to act as strike breakers. The use of strike 
breakers was quite effective because few of these Negroes knew 
what a union was, and any thought they might have entertained 
about joining was weighed heavily against the constant surveil- 
lance of “nigger-killing” deputy sheriffs. 

A thorough analysis of the Negro’s role in the radical move- 
ment would be desirable but is almost impossible because of the 
absence of reliable evidence. In passing, however, it might be 
mentioned that the Socialist party (in Louisiana as elsewhere) 
was not as enthusiastic about having Negro comrades as was 
the I.W.W.”’ Indeed, “a permanent colored organizer” was em- 
ployed in the South by the I.W.W.,'” and when over a thousand 
lumber workers struck at Merryville, Louisiana, in 1912 because 
fifteen employees of the American Lumber Company had been 
“blacklisted . . . for testifying for the defense in the famous 
Grabow trial,” Negroes were among the strikers. An agitator 
reported that “although not one of these fifteen [blacklisted work- 
ers} was a Negro, our colored fellow-workers showed their sol- 
idarity by walking out with their white comrades.” Despite the 
fact that this writer believed “a better understanding exists now 
between the white and black . . . than I thought possible in such 
a comparatively short time,” he was forced to admit that most 
of the scabs were Negroes.'"' Hall was willing to admit, too, 
that the lumber operators discredited the union by charging 
them with trying to organize the Negroes against the whites. 
In any case, the Merryville strike was a failure. And after the 
defeat of this last large-scale concerted effort of the Louisiana 
lumber workers the union rapidly disintegrated.’” 


8 Jensen, Lumber and Labor, 91, citing Alexandria (La.) Voice of the Peo- 
ple, January 1, 29, March 5, 1914. 

 Vidrine, “Negro Locals,” 389; Kipnis, The American. Socialist Movement, 
150 fff. 

100 Ewald Koeltgen, “I.W.W. Convention,” in International Socialist Review, 
XIV (1913-1914), 275. 

101 Phineas Eastman, “The Southern Negro and One Big Union,” ibid., XIII 
(1912-1913), 890-91. 

162 Covington Hall, “Negroes Against Whites,” ibid., 349. Union men claimed 
that the strike breakers were aided by so-called “Good Citizen Leagues.” Such a 
group attacked and destroyed a strikers’ tent camp at Merryville on February 16, 
1913, says Hall (“With the Southern Timber Workers,” ibid., 805); Hall interview. 
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With the return of prosperity and the taming of the organized 
lumber worker, the Louisiana Socialist party died a natural death. 
Ample proof that socialism was finished in Louisiana came in 
1917 when the once-popular J. R. Jones ran for district attorney 
in the seventh judicial district and got two votes.’ This was 
formerly a strong Socialist area. 

The rustic radicals of the forest and the redneck pea pickers 
of the hill country rose again to follow protest programs; but 
these programs—heavily veiled with demagoguery—claimed no 
Socialist backing, for, just as one New Orleans paper accurately 
predicted, the Louisiana Socialists’ objectives would never be 
attained unless the party came out “under another name, and 
with different captains in the vanguard.”'** Was “share-the- 
wealth-ism” that other name and Huey Long the “different cap- 
tain”? 


103 Report of the Secretary of State . . . 1917, p. 340. 
104 New Orleans Picayune, November 7, 1912. 
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The Iron Industry in 
Ante-Bellum South Carolina 


By ERNEST M. LANDER, JR. 


MANUFACTURING GENERALLY PLAYED A SEC- 
ondary role in the economy of the ante-bellum South, in some 
areas it was of considerable importance to the local inhabitants. 
This was particularly true of certain backcountry regions where 
water power was abundant and transportation facilities poor. 
Such a region was northwestern South Carolina where one of the 
industries was the manufacture of iron. 

As early as 1773 Colonel William Wofford built an iron works 
near the present location of Spartanburg, and by the end of the 
century several forges and furnaces were in operation along the 
entire iron belt. These veins of ore extend in a southwesterly di- 
rection across what were once the four northwestern districts of 
York, Spartanburg, Greenville, and Pendleton.’ Some ores were 
also discovered in the Orangeburg area, and for a time in the 
1790s several entrepreneurs unsuccessfully tried to operate 
forges along the upper reaches of the Edisto River.” 

During the War of 1812 small gun factories sprang up in con- 
nection with a few of the iron works, but these ventures were 
short-lived affairs which seemingly disappeared in the decade 
following the war.* At this time the industry as a whole grad- 


1John B. O. Landrum, History of Spartanburg County . . . (Atlanta, 1900), 
153-55; Oscar M. Lieber, Report on the Survey of South Carolina . . . During 
the Year 1857 (Columbia, 1858), passim. Before 1868 South Carolina counties 
were called districts. 

2 Petitions of William Hill, Jr., and others to General Assembly, 1793-1794, 
in MSS. File—“Public Improvements: Manufacturing” (South Carolina Historical 
Commission, Columbia). Seven iron works were reported by John Drayton, A View 
of South-Carolina, as Respects Her Natural and Civil Concerns (Charleston, 1802), 
151-52; and the incomplete census returns of 1810 listed nine. Tench Coxe (ed.), 
A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures . . . 1810 (Philadelphia, 1814), 145. 

3 Besides the gun factories of Adam Carruth and Elias Earle, mentioned below, 
a small arms factory at Andersonville made a few guns during the war, while 
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ually began to undergo changes. It closed down completely in 
Greenville and Pendleton districts, and some of the York and 
Spartanburg works ceased operations. This may have been due 
in part to the panic of 1819 and in part to the exhaustion of ore 
in some local areas. The major scene of activity now shifted to 
the banks of the Broad River, along the Spartanburg-York bound- 
ary, and by 1837 the industry had become virtually a monopoly 
of three large companies operating under state charters of incor- 
poration. These three companies—one changed owners—retained 
control until the Civil War. 

Of the iron manufacturing companies in ante-bellum South 
Carolina the following deserve special notice: Hill's Iron Works, 
Carruth’s Armory, the South Carolina Manufacturing Company, 
the King’s Mountain Iron Company, the Nesbitt Manufacturing 
Company, and the Swedish Iron Manufacturing Company.* For 
size and importance these six stand well above any other concern 
about which information is available. Hill's Iron Works, operat- 
ing in York District from 1779 until about 1809, was by far the 
outstanding South Carolina company of the eighteenth century. 
Carruth expanded his works below the village of Greenville into 
a large armory during the War of 1812 but was forced into bank- 
ruptey in 1522. The South Carolina Manufacturing Company, 
incorporated in 1826, had part of its works at Hurricane Shoals 
about seven miles east of Spartanburg and the remainder near 
Cowpens battleground in the upper part of Spartanburg District. 
The Nesbitt Company, chartered in 1835, centered its main works 
on the western bank of the Broad at the point where Union, 
Spartanburg, and York districts met. The King’s Mountain Com- 
pany, incorporated a year later, was situated just across the river. 
In 1850 the Swedish Iron Company was organized to purchase 
the property of the then defunct Nesbitt Company. Apparently 
South Carolina iron production reached its peak during the 1840's 
and early 1850's. By 1860 it was definitely on the decline, and 
only the coming of the Civil War prolonged its life for another 
decade or two. 


Wilson Nesbitt and James Carson manufactured cannon balls for the state. Robert 
Mills, Statistics of South Carolina . . . (Charleston, 1826), 675, 677; committee 
reports and legislative resolutions, 1822-1823, in MSS. File—“Pub. Imp.: Mfg.” 

* Several of the companies were frequently called by shortened titles as the 
Nesbitt Company, the King’s Mountain Company, and the Swedish Iron Company. 
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A more detailed examination of the financial, production, and 
marketing problems of the major companies will reveal a some- 
what clearer picture of the size and importance of the industry 
in South Carolina. 

In seeking financial aid for large-scale operations every impor- 
tant iron manufacturing company in the state encountered con- 
siderable difficulty, particularly the Hill, Carruth, and Nesbitt 
companies. According to William Hill’s own version, the Revolu- 
tionary government of South Carolina persuaded him to accept 
a loan of £1,000 to erect an iron works with the assurance that 
he would not be permitted to suffer because of “patriotic exertions 
in the cause of his country.” Hill mortgaged his property, entered 
into a partnership with Colonel Isaac Hayne, and in November, 
1779, advertised a furnace as “the first and only one ever erected 
in the State of South Carolina.” 

Hill’s financial troubles then commenced. The money received 
from the Revolutionary government greatly depreciated; in 1780 
the British and Tories destroyed his establishment and ran off 
his slaves and livestock; he received little compensation for the 
supplies he furnished the troops and public during the war; and 
to climax his difficulties the British executed his partner." In 1756 
Joseph Atkinson and Daniel Bourdeaux advanced Hill £4,350 
to renovate and enlarge his works. Even so, his business did not 
prosper, and in June, 1796, through a suit of his new creditors 
and the heirs of the deceased Hayne, his works and some fifteen 
thousand acres of land were sold under the sheriffs hammer. 
William Edward Hayne of Charleston became the new owner. 
He entered into a partnership with Hill whereby the veteran 
ironmaster was to continue to manage the works. When opera- 
tions were discontinued about 1809, William Hill still owed the 
state government for the loan advanced him during the American 
Revolution.’ 

5 Petition of William Hill to General Assembly, December 5, 1812, in MSS. 
File—“Pub. Imp.: Mfg.”; partnership agreement, March 3, 1778, in Brevard 


Papers (North Carolina State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh); 
Charleston Gazette, November 24, 1779. 

6 Petition of William Hill, December 5, 1812. The British executed Colonel 
Hayne, August 4, 1781, for violating his parole. 

7 Petition of William Hill, December 5, 1812; York deeds, book B, 152-55, 167- 
71, 177-93, book E, 132-34, 138-41, 143-44; Charleston City Gazette ¢ Daily 
Advertiser, May 12, November 3, 1795. Hayne married Eloisa Brevard of the 
well-known North Carolina family of iron manufacturers. For the approximate 
closing date of Hill’s Iron Works see Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, 780-81. 
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Adam Carruth’s activities date back to 1801, at which time he 
and Lemuel J. Alston purchased a mill site on the Reedy River 
about eight miles below the village of Greenville. There they 
established a small iron works, and in time Carruth purchased 
his partner's interest. When the War of 1812 began, Carruth 
turned to the manufacture of firearms. After selling five hundred 
muskets to the state of South Carolina, he then asked the United 
States government for a larger contract.* Former Congressman 
Elias Earle, also a gunmaker, had obtained a contract from the 
Ordnance Department in 1815 to manufacture ten thousand mus- 
kets at fifteen dollars each. He experienced such great delay in 
obtaining a pattern musket, however, that by June, 1816, he was 
ready to give up the contract. Instead of surrendering it outright, 
Earle accompanied Carruth to Washington, where the two men 
arranged its transfer to the latter on November 14, 1816. By the 
terms of the new contract Carruth was to deliver to the South 
Carolina Armory in Greenville two thousand stands of arms with 
bayonets and ramrods on or before January 1, 1818. By each 
successive January 1 he was to deliver an additional two thousand 
stands until the entire ten thousand had been furnished.* 

Unfortunately for Carruth, the contract imposed upon him a 
debt of over $12,000 that Earle owed the federal government. 
The gun manufacturer ran into additional financial trouble when 
the government delayed sending an inspector to his factory. De- 
claring that he had a $20,000 backlog of arms, Carruth appealed 
to the South Carolina General Assembly for a loan of $10,000 to 
enable him to complete the contract. The legislature authorized 
the loan provided that Carruth give such security as the attorney 
general might approve. This was duly furnished.'® 

8 Drayton, A View of South-Carolina, 151-52; Greenville deeds, book F, 311-12. 
Carruth signed a contract with Governor David R. Williams, January 15, 1815. 
MS. Journal of David R. Williams, as Governor of South Carolina (Division of 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress). Governor Peter Early of Georgia wrote Car- 
ruth that his state wished to purchase five hundred muskets. December 14, 1814, 
in Adam Carruth Papers (South Caroliniana Library, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia ). 

® Contracts, No. 1, pp. 58-59; John Norton to Earle, June 19, July 20, 1816, in 
Letterbooks, No. 3, pp. 229-30, 255; George Bomford to Secretary of War, No- 
vember 5, 1816, in Letters to War Department, No. 1, pp. 161-62, in Ordnance 
Department MSS. (National Archives, Washington). 

10 Petition of Carruth to General Assembly, [1817]; committee report, Decem- 
ber 7, 1817, in MSS. File—“Pub. Imp.: Mfg.” The history of Carruth’s indebted- 


ness to the state is found in the petition of William Young et al. to General As- 
sembly, November, 1822, ibid. 
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Carruth was never able to come to terms with the Ordnance 
Department. He quarreled with one inspector and complained 
that a second arrived “with instructions so precise & so entirely 
different from the instructions given former Inspectors that it 
was impossible to pass his guns.” He therefore asked the Gen- 
eral Assembly to be indulgent for a year, stating that in the mean- 
time he intended to ask Congress for relief. Three times the 
General Assembly postponed collection of the debt, but shortly 
after the third indulgence Carruth’s other creditors brought suit 
against him and forced him into bankruptcy in 1822." 

The South Carolina Manufacturing Company, the next impor- 
tant iron-producing concern to be organized, was the outgrowth 
of a partnership between Abner Benson, Andrew B. Moore, and 
former Congressman Wilson Nesbitt. Although incorporated in 
1826, it was not until 1834, with the addition of new stockholders, 
that it began to expand operations. In that year the corporation 
began to purchase large tracts of ore land; it rebuilt its furnace 
on Cherokee Creek; and it began to construct a rolling mill, a 
furnace, and several forges at Hurricane Shoals." 

Outstanding new investors were Vardry McBee, a wealthy 
Greenville landowner and industrialist, Simpson Bobo, a Spartan- 
burg lawyer, state legislator, and textile manufacturer, Gabriel 
Cannon, later to become lieutenant governor of the state, and 
William Clark.'* The latter is credited with having pushed the 
company forward, until he left it in 1841 to become president of 
the Nesbitt Manufacturing Company. Whatever success the com- 
pany may have enjoyed from the mid-forties until the Civil War 


11 John Norton to Carruth, November 24, December 9, 1817, in Letterbooks, 
No. 4, pp. 222, 238, in Ordnance Department MSS.; two petitions from Carruth 
to General Assembly, 1819 [1820?], in MSS. File—“Pub. Imp.: Mfg.” 

12 Petition of William Young et al., November, 1822; report of Senate Finance 
Committee, December 9, 1823, in MSS. File—“Pub. Imp.: Mfg.” 

13 Petition of Abner Benson et al. to General Assembly, [1826], ibid.; Statutes 
at Large of South Carolina . . . (12 vols., Columbia, 1836-1874), VIII, 350, 
353; Spartanburg deeds, book V, 387, book W, 244-48; J. Peter Lesley, The Iron 
Manufacturer's Guide . . . (New York, 1866), 75-76. Lesley, secretary for the 
American Iron Association, gave the history, size, and production of all forges, 
furnaces, and rolling mills in the United States in 1856. He collected his in- 
formation through correspondence and widespread travel. Landrum reported 
that the company eventually acquired about 25,000 acres of land. History of 
Spartanburg County, 156. 

14 Names of the company’s officials obtained from Spartanburg deeds, book W, 
234-35. book Z, 80, 487. 
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has been generally attributed to the adroit management of Simp- 
son Bobo, who acted either as secretary or president during most 
of that time. The South Carolina Manufacturing Company was 
authorized through an amended charter in 1841 to increase its 
capital stock to $301,000, but the company never expanded it 
beyond $100,000." 

The King’s Mountain Iron Company was the next to be estab- 
lished, although for a time operating under a different name. The 
nucleus for its works had been constructed by Jacob Stroup, who 
as early as 1815 had built a forge at the mouth of King’s Creek, 
on the York side of the Broad River. The death of his partner, 
Edmund Fewell, a flood, and finally a sheriff's sale put an end to 
his first venture, but Stroup married Fewell’s widow and built a 
new iron works at a near-by location. This he sold in 1825 to a 
New York group headed by Duncan P. Campbell.'® At a site near 
Ninety-Nine Islands in the Broad River Stroup began his third 
iron works, still incomplete in 1830 when he sold it for $17,000 
to a partnership known as E. Graham and Company. Two years 
later this partnership was incorporated as the South Carolina Iron 
Manufacturing Company. For $6,000 the company now pur- 
chased Campbell's land and works, which had evidently fallen 
upon evil days. Governor George McDuffie was one of the new 
investors." 

In 1836 the South Carolina Iron Manufacturing Company se- 
cured a new charter under the title of the King’s Mountain Iron 
Company. As such it operated until the Civil War with a capital 
stock of approximately $100,000. The administration, at first un- 
der James A. Black, was rather shaky, and the company’s stock 
dropped to less than one half its face value, but under the efficient 
management of one Swann, who became its director about 1843, 
the corporation was soon back on its feet. The stock rose to par 


15 Charleston Courier, September 15, October 22, 1847; Landrum, History of 
Spartanburg County, 156-57; Statutes at Large, XI, 180; MS. Census 1850, 1860, 
Products of Industry, South Carolina: Spartanburg District (South Carolina His- 
torical Commission ). 

16 York deeds, book H, 13-14, book K, 350-56; Pioneer and Yorkville Advertiser, 
November 23, 1823; Niles’ Weekly Register ( Baltimore, 1811-1849), XXIX ( No- 
vember 19, 1825), 178. 

17 York deeds, book L, 345-52, book N, 121-28; John L. Black in Yorkville 
Enquirer, September 25, 1889; Statutes at Large, VIII, 376; John Bryce to George 
McDutlie, [1836], in George McDuffie Papers (Duke University Library ). 
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and the company enjoyed a reasonable measure of prosperity 
during the 1850's." 

In 1835 the General Assembly chartered the Nesbitt Iron Manu- 
facturing Company, the largest of all iron companies in South 
Carolina. The following year the charter was amended to increase 
the capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000, and the name was 
shortened to Nesbitt Manufacturing Company.'* No manufac- 
turing corporation in South Carolina had enjoyed a more auspi- 
cious beginning; none could boast of a more renowned group of 
stockholders. The investors included, among others, the distin- 
guished Dr. Thomas Cooper, Governor Pierce Butler, Congress- 
man Franklin H. Elmore, his brother Benjamin T. Elmore, Judge 
Baylis J. Earle, the wealthy and politically powerful Wade Hamp- 
ton II, and former Congressman Wilson Nesbitt, for whom the 
company was named. Most of the stockholders were well-to-do 
planters and slaveowners, addressed as “Colonel.” A president 
and six directors were to supervise the company and to report 
to the stockholders at semiannual meetings. Nesbitt was chosen 
to be president, B. T. Elmore succeeding him in 1837, while Ed- 
ward W. Harrison served as superintendent until 1839.*° 

The company had been in operation only a few months when 
the Charleston Courier published a laudatory account of its ac- 
complishments and future possibilities. Already $100,000 capital 
had been paid in and eight thousand acres of land purchased, 
about one third of which abounded in veins and masses of ore. 
The company had constructed a dam three hundred yards long 
across the Broad River and was completing a slightly longer 
canal. The principal works were to be constructed upon the 
canal, while a small town was to be built near by and named 
Cooperville in honor of Dr. Cooper.*' 

Actually, the construction did not progress as rapidly as antici- 

18 Statutes at Large, VIII, 437; MS. Census 1850, 1860, Products of Industry, 
South Carolina: York District; Yorkville Enquirer, February 24, 1859; Answers of 
F. H. Elmore, to Questions Propounded by J. Foster Marshall . . . (Columbia, 
1849), 16-17. 

1% Statutes at Large, VIII, 451-53. 

2° Other stockholders were Moses Stroup, William Clark, General Joseph Shelton, 
James M. Taylor, John G. Brown, Dr. James E. Nott, W. E. Martin, and Samuel 
N. Earle. Bylaws and names of stockholders obtained from Franklin H. Elmore 
Papers ( Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress), passim. 


21 Charleston Courier, September 27, 1837. Cooperville was in the extreme 
northern tip of Union District. 
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pated. Nesbitt and Moses Stroup traveled North in the fall of 
1837 to collect workmen, machinery, tools, and up-to-date infor- 
mation about methods of manufacturing iron. After their retum 
Stroup persuaded the stockholders, against the advice of President 
B. T. Elmore, to permit him to erect a foundry, a blacksmith shop, 
a forge, and a rolling mill, all for the sum of $24,600. He was to 
have them ready for use by April 1, 1839. In the meantime, the 
company had acquired 130 to 140 slaves and begun making iron 
products at a furnace purchased from Wilson Nesbitt.** 

The agreement between the Nesbitt Company and Moses 
Stroup proved to be a source of recurring irritation and contention 
between the contracting parties. In fact, the Nesbitt stockholders 
would have fared better had they shown greater caution with 
respect to Stroup’s business dealings and bookkeeping, skillful iron 
manufacturer though he may have been. The company officials 
accused him of numerous violations of the contract, while for his 
part Stroup presented the company with ever-increasing bills and 
expense accounts. One of the results was that Stroup was more 
than a year late in completing the works.** 

Unfortunately for the Nesbitt Company, it was inaugurated on 
the eve of a severe panic, which was followed by a long depres- 
sion in the South Atlantic cotton belt. As most of the stockholders 
were cotton planters, they found themselves unable to fulfill their 
financial commitments to the company beyond the initial install- 
ment of their stock, and part of this was met with slaves rather 
than cash.** As a consequence, almost from its beginning the 
company was forced to search frantically for other sources of 
capital. 

In March, 1837, Mitchell King, a Charleston merchant and 
capitalist, offered the investors no encouragement for financial 
support in his city. Instead, he advised them to consult the Brit- 
ish firm of Baring Brothers. F. H. Elmore, however, shortly there- 
after obtained the promise of $100,000 from Colonel Charles J. 


22 Stroup to president and directors, November 17, 1837; B. T. Elmore to F. H. 
Elmore, February 27, 1838; contract between Stroup and E. W. Harrison, March + 
24, 1838; memorandum of F. H. Elmore, December, 1838, in Elmore Papers. 

23 Numerous account sheets and memoranda written by Stroup show that he 
was a slovenly bookkeeper with little education. Elmore Papers. Agreement be- 
tween Stroup and the Nesbitt Company to arbitrate, August 18, 1840, ibid. 

24 Report of “General Committee of Conditions of the Nesbit [sic] Company,” 
[1837], ibid. 
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Colcock, president of the Bank of the State of South Carolina.” 
This was merely stopgap aid and was to be paid in installments 
during the remainder of 1837 and 1838. In addition to this 
amount the stockholders thought that they needed another 
$150,000 to complete their works, pay off temporary debts, and 
begin operations on a profitable basis.** Therefore, while Elmore 
was in Charleston dickering with Colcock, Thomas Cooper was 
seeking aid through Nicholas Biddle, president of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania. He asked Biddle for any informa- 
tion that might help them negotiate a loan in the North or get 
funds in England. The banker regretted that his institution was 
unable to make loans of any but a commercial and temporary na- 
ture. He suggested that Cooper journey to England, but the elder- 
ly scientist felt that he no longer had influence there. Somewhat 
later Congressman Elmore called on Biddle and other northern 
bankers, but he too received only discouraging reports.*’ As it 
turned out, the Nesbitt stockholders during 1837 and 1838 were 
able to obtain only small loans from local sources, and F. H. El- 
more later declared that even the State Bank failed on its prom- 
ised installments.** 

The stockholders’ sagging morale was suddenly bolstered in 
January, 1839, when President B. T. Elmore reached an agree- 
ment with the Southwestern Railroad Bank whereby that institu- 
tion would guarantee Nesbitt bonds up to $100,000 for five 
years.*” Armed with this guarantee, numerous letters of introduc- 
tion, and a memorandum pledging the stockholders to mortgage 
their personal fortunes, Governor Pierce Butler hastened to Wash- 
ington to join Congressman Elmore in a supreme effort to arrange 
a loan of $150,000. They toured northern financial centers and 
talked with agents of English firms but reported failure once 

25 Commonly called the State Bank; not to be confused with the Bank of South 
Carolina, another institution. 

“6 King to B. T. Elmore, March 28, 1837; F. H. Elmore to Cooper, April 13, 
1837; F. H. Elmore to president of the Nesbitt Company, May 18, 1837; estimate 
of F. H. Elmore in memorandum, December, 1838, in Elmore Papers. 

27 Cooper to Biddle, November 9, 1837, Vol. LXXII; Biddle to Cooper, Novem- 
ber 21, 1837, in President’s Letterbook, Nicholas Biddle Papers (Division of 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress); F. H. Elmore to Nesbitt Company, December 
27, 1838; Biddle to F. H. Elmore, December 29, 1838, in Elmore Papers. 

28 Answers of F. H. Elmore, 9-10. 

29 The bank charged a commission of 2 per cent to guarantee the bonds, but 


B. T. Elmore defended the contract on the grounds that the company had to 
“either raise money or stop.” To F. H. Elmore, January 8, 1839, in Elmore Papers. 
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more. As a last resort Elmore volunteered to go to England pro- 
vided the other stockholders were inclined to “reciprocity all 
around.” He solemnly warned: “We may be ruined by the failure 
of this enterprise, the success of which depends mainly on cordial 
and united exertions of us all.”*° 

Gabriel Shaw, representing an English banking house, discour- 
aged Elmore’s projected journey, after which the Nesbitt inves- 
tors, as if in desperation, gave Elmore free rein to raise $200,000 
anywhere, if the interest rate was no more than 7 per cent. The 
Southwestern Railroad Bank obligingly increased its guarantee 
of Nesbitt bonds from $100,000 to $200,000, and from time to 
time several banking houses, including Baring Brothers, showed 
an inquisitive interest, but the iron company found no liberal 
lender at home or abroad, then or later.*! 

Actually, what kept the company solvent so long was not only 
loans from various South Carolina institutions, chiefly the State 
Bank, but advances put up by F. H. Elmore and, to some extent, 
Wade Hampton. Even so, the company found it very difficult 
to meet its operating expenses, and by early 1841 many of its 
creditors were protesting its failure to pay its bills.** By that time 
the General Assembly began to view with some concern the im- 
pending crisis confronting the company because of the effect its 
collapse might have upon the State Bank, already under fire from 
its political enemies. The situation was further complicated by 
the unique position of F. H. Elmore, a leading stockholder in the 
Nesbitt Company and since 1839 president of the State Bank. 
The legislature decided to investigate. 

In response to a resolution of the General Assembly, December 
17, 1841, Elmore furnished a detailed financial report of the Nes- 
bitt Company's debts to the State Bank. These totaled $91,898, 
for which as security the bank had recently taken a mortgage on 
the entire property of the iron company and in addition held the 
individual sureties of most of the stockholders. Elmore believed 
the corporate holdings of the con:pany to be worth twice the 


30 Butler and F. H. Elmore to Gabriel Shaw, January 31, February 1, 1839; 
F. H. Elmore to Nesbitt Company, February 8, 1839, ibid. 

31 Shaw to F. H. Elmore, May 1, 1839; resolutions of the board of directors, 
May 24, 1839; extract of the minutes of the board of directors, Southwestern Rail- 
road Bank, May 28, 1839; Baring Brothers to F. H. Elmore, June 2, 1840; James 
Hamilton to F. H. Elmore, June 3, 1840, ibid. 

82 Miscellaneous bills and receipts, ibid.; Answers of F. H. Elmore, 7-8. 
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value of the bond, and with a recent reorganization under a new 
president, William Clark, he held high hopes for ultimate success. 
The General Assembly deferred action, but an inquiry three 
years later revealed that the company had paid none of the prin- 
cipal or interest on its debt to the bank. The Senate therefore 
resolved that the State Bank enforce judgment against the Nes- 
bitt Company.” 

In May, 1845, the Court of Equity in Charleston ordered the 
property to be auctioned to satisfy the mortgage. Although a 
group headed by Simpson Bobo showed interest in the property, 
the bank itself purchased the land, equipment, and 187 Negroes 
for $125,815. Owing to objections raised by some of the Nesbitt 
creditors the final legal transfer was postponed until 1850." 

In December, 1845, the Nesbitt stockholders elected F. H. 
Elmore president of the company with instructions to wind up 
the corporation’s affairs. He suddenly found himself thrust into 
the unenviable role of trying to placate two sets of stockholders 
whose interests were diametrically opposite. With the aid of 
Wade Hampton he kept the works in operation while seeking a 
purchaser from the State Bank. The output was sufficient merely 
to cover operating expenses and to hold the labor force together.** 

In the meantime, Elmore put pressure on the Nesbitt stock- 
holders. As early as 1838 the two Earles and James E. Nott had 
withdrawn, and in May, 1839, the heirs of the deceased Thomas 
Cooper relinquished all claims they possessed in the firm. No 
other stockholders were permitted to withdraw, but four died 
before 1845. The remaining members were called upon to pay 
whatever they could.** Except for Hampton and F. H. Elmore 
most were unable to pay any large additional amount. According 
to Elmore, he, Hampton, and Nesbitt were the only three stock- 
holders who completely paid up their stock. Yet, by adding the 
amount received from other stockholders to the extra money he 


83 A Compilation of All the Acts, Resolutions . . . in Relation to the Bank of 
the State of South Carolina . . . (Columbia, 1848), 85, 541-44, 643-44. 

34 Charleston deeds, book H-12, 501-505; Answers of F. H. Elmore, 9-18. 

35 [bid., 4-7. For a time Hampton and Elmore engaged as superintendent 
Thomas Twiss, mathematics professor at South Carolina College. Financial re- 
ports of January 1, February 26, 1846, October 28, 1848, in Eimore Papers; 
Charleston Courier, September 15, 1847. 

36 Sheldon, Brown, B. T. Elmore, and Clark had died; the Earles, Nott, and 
Cooper lost their original investments; and Taylor and Nesbitt surrendered addi- 
tional property. Miscellaneous letters and memoranda, in Elmore Papers. 
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and Hampton paid, Elmore concluded that more than the entire 


capital of $300,000 had been paid to the treasury.* 

In the spring of 1850 the State Bank interested a group of 
Swedes and Germans in the property of the defunct Nesbitt Com- 
pany. This new concern, aided by Charleston capital, bought the 
works and several of the slaves for $114,000. The bank sold the 
remaining Negroes to another buyer for $60,000, thus possibly 
coming within $2,000 or $3,000 of clearing up the entire debt. 
In spite of the newspapers’ usual optimistic predictions for suc- 
cess, the new company, chartered as the Swedish Iron Manufac- 
turing Company of South Carolina, traveled a thorny path, and 
as early as February, 1853, the discouraged stockholders were 
trying to sell out. Although no sale took place, in 1857 the com- 
pany sold part of its slaves and began to curtail operations. It 
was running on a limited scale at the outbreak of the Civil War.™ 

With the advent of the larger iron manufacturing companies, 
beginning in 1826, the minor establishments gradually went out 
of operation. As late as 1848 some were reported to be “operating 
successfully,” but none of these small concerns was mentioned 
either in J. Peter Lesley’s thorough survey in 1856 or in the census 
returns of 1860.*° 

Among the major South Carolina iron companies, Hill’s Iron 
Works in 1795 consisted of two furnaces, a forge, four gristmills, 
two sawmills, and fifteen thousand acres of land. Hill’s best fur- 
nace had a productive capacity of eighteen to nineteen tons of 
pig iron a week. Six years later Hill was operating a single fur- 
nace, a forge with four fires and two hammers, a rolling mill, and 
a nail factory with three nail-cutting machines.*! 

87 Elmore claimed that he paid over $100,000 extra for himself and four other 
stockholders. Answers of F. H. Elmore, 4-8. 

38 Charleston Courier, July 20, 1850; Statutes at Large, XI, 36-37. About forty 
Swedish immigrants arrived in the fall of 1850. Spartanburg Spartan, January 
ge 
gr Daily Courier, February 19, March 17, May 21, 1853; Spartan- 
burg Carolina Spartan, May 28, 1857; Lieber, Survey of South Carolina, 1857, 

> 
¥ 8 Be Bow’s Review (New Orleans, 1846-1880), V (February, 1848), 190; Les- 
ley, The Iron Manufacturer's Guide, 76, 199, 245. 

41 Charleston City Gazette & Daily Advertiser, May 12, 1795; Drayton, A View 
of South-Carolina, 151. Little can be learned of Carruth’s property and equip- 
ment. The unreliable census returns for 1820 listed the capitalization of his ar- 
mory at $60,000 and its annual productive capacity at $30,000. His labor force 


totaled seventy workers. Digest of Accounts of Manufacturing Establishments in 
the United States, and of Their Manufactures (Washington, 1823). 
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Of the incorporated companies, each by 1840 possessed a roll- 
ing mill, a foundry for casting patterns and machinery, a bloom- 
ery, and one or more blast furnaces for manufacturing pig iron. 
A survey of the Nesbitt Company’s properties showed that it ran 
two blast furnaces, and in 1838 it had engaged Moses Stroup to 
build the following: a foundry with two furnaces for smelting 
pig iron; a blacksmith shop with four fires, a trip hammer, a drill- 
ing machine, and several lathes; a forge with eight fires; and a 
rolling mill with eight sets of rollers. The rolling mill and the 
forge were to be housed in a large building 170 by 80 feet, while 
suitable structures were also to be erected for the foundry and 
the blacksmith shop. Several nail-making machines were added 
by 1841, at which time F. H. Elmore reported a production of 
nails at the rate of one ton daily. President William Clark antici- 
pated two thousand tons of iron products annually beginning in 
1842, but it is doubtful that the output ever amounted to more 
than half as much. After purchasing the Nesbitt properties the 
Swedish Iron Company for a time operated four blast furnaces, 
but two fell into disuse before 1856.*” 

From 1795 to 1856 there were no substantial changes in the 
size or basic principles of operating furnaces in South Carolina. 
In 1795 Hill’s “Aera” furnace was 35 feet high with an interior 
diameter of 11 feet just above the boshes. The later furnaces 
ranged from 28 to 40 feet in height but were slightly narrower 
at the boshes. Hill used charcoal and cold air blasts for his fur- 
naces, as all other companies in the state seem to have, although 
the Nesbitt Company for a time experimented with hot air blasts. 
There is also evidence that the Nesbitt Company may have 
worked out some minor improvements in technique. In so far as 
the rolling mills were concerned, undoubtedly the later com- 
panies with their up-to-date northern equipment were superior 
to Hill’s.** 

The early manufacturers depended entirely on water as a 
source of power for turning wheels and blasting furnaces. Hill 
built dams, races, and waterwheels at each of his furnaces. He 


42 Contract between Moses Stroup and E. W. Harrison, March 24, 1838; re- 
ports of President William Clark, undated, in Elmore Papers; Lesley, The Iron 
Manufacturer's Guide, 76, 190, 245; Acts Relating to the Bank, 541-44. 

43 Charleston City Gazette & Daily Advertiser, May 12, 1795; Lesley, The Iron 
Manufacturer's Guide, 75-76; Spartanburg Spartan, May 30, 1850. 
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devised a system of running the water through a funnel, at the 
bottom of which was a receiver that put air into motion to blast 
the forge and furnace fires. This method is said to have been 
widely adopted by other South Carolina iron manufacturers. Each 
of Hill's two dams was 150 feet long, and his largest waterwheel 
was 28 feet in diameter. The later companies were likewise en- 
tirely dependent on water power, until a two-year drought in the 
mid-forties forced several to purchase steam engines to supple- 
ment it. Yet, until the Civil War steam was used primarily as 
an auxiliary force.“ 

The articles of partnership between Hill and Isaac Hayne shed 
some light on the management of an iron works and the recruit- 
ing of a labor supply. Hill was to construct the furnace, the forge, 
and necessary buildings. He was to act as manager and to provide 
the ore, timber, and ten “taskable fellows.” He was to hire an 
overseer, a clerk, and such “artificers” as should be necessary. 
Hayne was to deliver forty Negroes to the works. All slaves were 
to be fed and equipped at the expense of the partnership, and 
the partners were jointly to operate a farm to help furnish food 
supplies.*” 

All companies followed similar patterns with respect to labor. 
They relied primarily on Negroes and hired a few local or north- 
ern whites for skilled work or managerial positions. Hill usually 
kept from 80 to 100 Negroes on hand; the Nesbitt Company sold 
187 in 1845; and the South Carolina Manufacturing Company’s 
labor force of 80 in 1840 was composed mainly of slaves.** Some 
of the Negroes performed highly skilled labor. The Nesbitt Com- 
pany owned several whom they valued as much as $2,500 each, 
an unusually high price for a slave in the 1830's and 1840's. 
Occasionally Negroes might be hired from neighboring farmers 
for extra duty at the iron works. The Nesbitt Company paid ten 
dollars a month plus board for such workers.** Hill paid his white 


44 Charleston City Gazette & Daily Advertiser, May 12, 1795; Drayton, A View 
of South-Carolina, 152; Charleston Courier, June 25, 1845. 

45 March 3, 1778, in Brevard Papers. Jacob Stroup and Edmund Fewell agreed 
that “neither of us will ever retail ardent spirits or suffer it to be done on said 
premises [of their iron works].” September 6, 1815, in York deeds, book H, 39. 

46 Hill owned eighty-eight Negroes in 1798. Ibid., book E, 144-49. Charleston 
deeds, book H-12, 501-505; Speech of Maj. James Edward Henry, on Productive 
Corporations . . . (Greenville, 1841), 12. 

47 Miscellaneous bills, receipts, and contracts, in Elmore Papers. 
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workers with bar iron at rates varying from 400 pounds per month 
for master colliers to 175 pounds for blacksmiths. He hired 
wagoners at the daily rate of 20 pounds. The Nesbitt Company 
paid northern skilled workers from one to two dollars a day plus 
board and paid superintendents Harrison and Young $1,500 and 
$2,000 a year, respectively.** 

The Nesbitt Company had considerable trouble with its offi- 
cials. As already mentioned, the contract with Moses Stroup to 
construct the main works was a source of constant irritation. 
B. T. Elmore, president from 1837 to 1840, did not live at the 
works, and Superintendent Harrison suffered a breakdown in 
health which forced him to leave the factory for several months. 
Upon returning in March, 1838, he learned that supplies had been 
wasted, the farm neglected, and the founder “intemperate.” In 
January, 1839, B. T. Elmore wrote that he believed a thorough- 
going change in administration was necessary, and the following 
June Adam Young replaced Harrison as superintendent. Young 
suggested, among other improvements, that a competent book- 
keeper be hired and that the president be required to live at the 
factory.*” 

Apparently, Young was never able to bring order out of the 
confusion at the works. In addition to his inherited troubles he 
faced a low water supply, a sickly founder, difficulty in securing 
provisions for the slaves, and ever-increasing debts. F. H. Elmore 
turned in an adverse report to the stockholders, who in 1840 
reshuffled the management, naming James M. Taylor of Colum- 
bia president. They had great faith in Taylor's ability, and were 
keenly disappointed when he failed to get the company out of 
debt. The following year they secured William Clark for presi- 
dent. He had been with the South Carolina Manufacturing Com- 
pany and had “a great reputation as a man of skill and probity.” 
Clark was given a free hand in the management of the company 
until bankruptcy proceedings were initiated against it in 1844. 
Of this outcome F. H. Elmore later bitterly wrote: “We were 
plunged into difficulties and debts that produced the ruin of the 


company. * 


48 [hid.; Charleston City Gazette & Daily Advertiser, May 12, 1795. 

49 Harrison to B. T. Elmore, January 16, 1838; Harrison to F. H. Elmore, March 
28 1838: B. T. Elmore to F. H. Elmore, January 8, 1839; memorandum by Young, 
April, 1839; report of the directors’ meeting, June 18, 1839, in Elmore Papers. 

5° Young to B. T. Elmore, December 19, 1839, ibid.; Answers of F. H. El- 
more, 9-18. 
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A brief survey of the products manufactured reveals that Hill’s 
Iron Works, from the beginning, turned out a great variety of 
goods, although during the Revolution Hill emphasized cannon 
balls, guns, and military supplies. Later the South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly awarded him a contract for field artillery and 
swords, but in peacetime Hill concentrated on pig and bar iron, 
nails, and finished household and farm tools.*' As the concern 
grew Hill and his later partner, William E. Hayne, began to take 
orders for various types of mill work: rice mills, sawmills, and the 
like. In 1806 Hayne advertised: “All kinds of machinery, hollow 
and other castings will be made on the shortest notice, delivered 
in any part of the state on the most reasonable terms.” Hayne 
furnished references in Columbia, Camden, Augusta, and Charles- 
ton, an indication of the extent of the company’s market.” The 
partners’ greatest marketing problem was that of transporting 
goods by wagon seventy miles to Camden, situated on the nearest 
head of navigable water. 

The incorporated companies manufactured pig and bar iron, 
nails, castings, mill machinery, and other products such as Hill 
made. The South Carolina Manufacturing Company advertised 
“a good assortment of Iron, Castings and Nails, with a few Frank- 
lin Stoves, Cooking Stoves and Cob Mills” and was “prepared to 
fill orders for machinery of any kind usually made in this coun- 
try.” The company offered to sell its wares “as low as they can 
be had in the market” and to accept for its iron “anything in the 
provision line at the market price of the country.” It sold both at 
the factory and through agents scattered over the state.” 

In addition to the usual assortment of iron goods the Nesbitt 
Company in the 1840's manufactured large quantities of railroad 
spikes and shoes. It likewise sold products directly from the fac- 
tory and through agents. At first it shipped much of its pig iron 
to the rolling mills of the King’s Mountain and South Carolina 


51 Charleston Gazette, November 24, 1779; Charleston City Gazette & Daily 
Advertiser, May 12, 1795; Petition of William Hill to General Assembly, Decem- 
ber 5, 1812, in MSS. File—“Pub. Imp.: Mfg.”; Hill to Governor Vander Horst, 
December 7, 1796, in MSS. File—“Military Affairs: Letters” (South Carolina His- 
torical Commission ). 

52 Columbia South-Carolina State Gazette and Columbian Advertiser, Decem- 
ber 20, 1806. 

53 Spartanburg Spartan, December 27, 1845; Laurensville Weekly Herald, July 
27, 1846; Spartanburg Carolina Spartan, August 3, 1854. 
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Manufacturing companies, and it exchanged ironware for cotton 
yarn and cloth with several textile mills in the state. In 1842 there 
was even a rumor of a contract with the United States Navy, 
which had tested Nesbitt iron and found it to compare favorably 
with that made elsewhere.” 

Polock, Soloman and Company of Columbia handled most of 
the Nesbitt business. Relations with these and other agents were 
by no means smooth. At times Polock, Soloman and Company 
complained that the iron manufacturers were not furnishing the 
type of products needed, but most of the friction arose over the 
terms of credit the agents extended to the company. When the 
latter collapsed it still owed $9,000 to its Columbia agents, who 
in time brought suit against Wade Hampton, a signer of the firm’s 
notes.””" On the other hand, the Nesbitt Company threatened 
suit against its Charleston agent for allegedly defrauding it of 
several hundred kegs of nails.™ 

How significant the iron industry was to the backcountry econ- 
omy is not easy to determine, but its early importance can be 
noted by the fact that the British raided and destroyed both 
Wofford’s and Hill's establishments during the American Revolu- 
tion. The destruction of Hill's works caused one local historian 
later to declare its loss to the near-by farmers and soldiers “to be 
the bitterest blow the enemy could have inflicted."** When the 
industry was revived after the war, iron was used to a consider- 
able extent as a medium of exchange, and as late as 1808 iron- 
making was reported to be one of the few domestic manufactures 
carried on for sale in the backcountry. Practically all the farm 
implements used in that region were forged locally from domestic 
pig and bar iron.** In fact, it seems likely that poor transportation 
facilities made the industry of greater importance locally before 
the War of 1812 than later, even though the total annual produc- 
tion in the earlier period may have been less. Before 1812 the 


54 Columbia Southern Chronicle, August 3, September 28, 1842; miscellaneous 
accounts of the Nesbitt Company, in Elmore Papers. 

55 Polock, Soloman and Company to William Clark, January 18, 25, 1842, March 
3, 1843, March 18, 1844; miscellaneous correspondence over the litigation, 1846- 
1847, ibid. 

56 Nesbitt Company to John C. Burckmeyer, June 13, 1842, ibid. 

57 Maurice Moore, Reminiscences of York (n.p., n.d.), 12. 

58 David Ramsay, Ramsay’s History of South Carolina . . . (2 vols., Newberry, 
S. C., 1858), II, 298. 
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numerous small producers seem to have sold the bulk of their 
ironware to local customers; the later companies shipped many 
of their products to the low country. 

In capital investment the industry probably reached its peak 
around 1840. The three major concerns of that date enjoyed a 
combined capitalization of about $500,000, and during the late 
forties iron production may have run as high as four thousand 
tons a year, but it had dropped appreciably when Lesley surveyed 
the state in 1856. At that time the four furnaces and two bloom- 
eries in operation turned out 2,100 tons a year, while the three 
rolling mills manufactured 1,210 tons of bar and nails. This pro- 
duction was comparable to that of Georgia and North Carolina 
but was dwarfed by Virginia’s 45,000 tons and Pennsylvania’s 
650,000." 

The reasons for the decline of the South Carolina iron industry 
in the decade before the Civil War are rather clear. One of the 
most significant factors was the rapid increase in the North of 
anthracite furnaces, which about 1850 began to drive the more 
expensively made charcoal iron from the market. In 1859 a York- 
ville editor freely admitted that the King’s Mountain Company 
could not compete with outside producers.” Closely connected 
with the problem of northern competition was naturally that of 
transportation. As the competition of the anthracite furnaces was 
not keen before 1850, it is quite probable that the railroads could 
have measurably aided the backcountry ironmasters, but the rail 
lines did not reach Greenville, Spartanburg, and Yorkville until 
the fifties, by which time the iron producers were fighting to hold 
even their local trade. They also suffered from the competition 
of a developing foundry business in Charleston and Columbia." 

By mid-century the South Carolina industry was suffering also 
from a depletion of timber resources. In 1849 F. H. Elmore said 
that the fuel supplies near the Nesbitt works had been exhausted. 
A traveler reported the same situation at the South Carolina 
Manufacturing Company. He presented this dismal picture: “For 


59 De Bow’s Review, VI (October and November, 1848), 291; Lesley, The Iron 
Manufacturer's Guide, 759-62. 

60 Yorkville Enquirer, February 24, 1859. A large number of Virginia furnaces 
closed down in the face of Pennsylvania competition. Kathleen Bruce, Virginia 
Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era (New York, 1931), 276-77. 

61 A series of articles about the Charleston foundries appeared in the Charleston 
Daily Courier, February 13, August 22, 25, 31, September 3, 7, 1860. 
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miles on either side of the iron works, the whole country has been 
laid waste, presenting as far as the eye can reach, the most deso- 
late and gloomy appearance. The lands having all been bought 
up by the Company for the sake of fuel.”” 

Although contemporary writers usually spoke highly of the 
South Carolina ore, present-day geologists consider it of inferior 
quality. Deficiencies of the ore probably influenced the decline of 
the industry but to what extent it is impossible to determine. 
Finally, it should be remembered that several of the companies 
were plagued with poor management, especially the Nesbitt 
Company. 

The South Carolina iron industry prospered only moderately 
even in good times. It suffered from depressions, and most of the 
major companies encountered serious financial difficulties. Hill's 
Iron Works was mortgaged during most of its history. The Nes- 
bitt Company and Carruth suffered complete financial collapse, 
and the Swedish Iron Company began to curtail production in 
1857. Evidence seems to indicate that the King’s Mountain Com- 
pany was the most prosperous of all the larger companies, but it 
paid only a modest 6 or 7 per cent annual dividend during most 
of the fifties.* Regardless of the failure or prosperity of individual 
companies, the iron industry as a whole in South Carolina was 
slowly dying in 1860." 

62 Answers of F. H. Elmore, 17; Laurensville Herald, May 11, 1849. Geologist 
Lieber confirmed Elmore’s report. Survey of South Carolina, 1857, p. 82. 

63 Yorkville Enquirer, February 24, 1859. 


64 The annual production of every company dropped between 1850 and 1860. 
MS. Census 1850, 1860, Products of Industry, South Carolina. 














The G.A.R. in Missouri, 1866-1870 _ 


By JAMES N. PRIMM 


Wes IT WAS ANNOUNCED IN 1949 THAT THE NATIONAL 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic was meeting 
for the last time, there was a brief flurry of public attention for 
the tottering remnant of that once-powerful organization. Due 
tribute was paid to the patriotism and heroism of the men who 
had worn the blue, and there was some editorial notice of the 
fact that the G.A.R. had favored pensions, but there was little 
mention of the partisan role played by organized Union veterans 
in the political turmoil of the years immediately following the 
Civil War. 

According to the records of the order, the Grand Army was 
founded by Major B. F. Stephenson, a former regimental surgeon 
of the 14th Illinois Infantry, who organized the first post at Deca- 
tur, Illinois, on April 6, 1866. It appears that Dr. Stephenson 
was motivated primarily by a desire to perpetuate the comrade- 
ship of the march and the bivouac.' From its beginnings at Deca- 
tur the G.A.R. spread rapidly into Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Missouri. The first state encampment, which met 
at Springfield, Illinois, on July 12, 1866, recognized Stephenson 
as provisional commander-in-chief of the national organization 
and elected General John M. Palmer department commander.’ 

This meeting of the Illinois department attracted considerable 
attention in St. Louis, where the Radical Missouri Democrat re- 
ported on July 16 that the Grand Army convention was the great 
event of public interest at Springfield. On August 1 the Demo- 
crat’s Springfield correspondent predicted a Radical future for 
the newly formed veterans’ organization, noting with satisfaction 
that it had “already filled with terror the Copperheaded leaders 


1 The Grand Army Blue-Book Containing the Rules and Regulations of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and Official Decisions and Opinions Thereon ( Phila- 
delphia, 1886), 3. 

2 Ibid. 
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of this city, . . . already they see their political doom written 
upon their castle walls which a fond fancy had reared, by these 
mysterious but mighty fingers; and already have they com- 
menced to howl and lament because of the judgments they see 
approaching.” It was clear to this Radical writer that the Union 
soldier would vote the way he shot.* 

Organized activity by Union veterans in Missouri began in 
1865 with the formation of the Volunteer Mutual Aid Society at 
St. Louis in July. Its principal purpose was to obtain employ- 
ment for honorably discharged Union soldiers. This group also 
provided unemployment relief and maintained itself by contri- 
butions and benefit balls. The secretary and most active member 
of the society was Fred T. Ledergerber, who was also secretary 
of the Second Ward Radical Citizens’ Club.° 

Another group of ex-Union soldiers met at the county court- 
house at Ironton, Missouri, June 9, 1866. This body resolved to 
establish a permanent organization, to be called the “Iron County 
Soldiers’ Association.” Its purpose, as the resolutions adopted 
indicate, was to insure public appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by the soldier. To achieve this objective, it was necessary 
for veterans to stand by one another and to support “the un- 
flinching Union men of the country who stood loyally for us 
while in the field.” The Iron County men felt that existing pen- 
sions for wounded soldiers and the widows and orphans of the 
slain were too small.° They also favored equalization of bounties, 
so that all who had served in the war, as United States troops or 
as members of the Missouri militia, should receive fair compen- 
sation for their services. It was the duty of the Missouri legisla- 


3 Radicals were Republican extremists who favored harsh treatment for the 
defeated South. They broke with President Johnson early in 1866 and thereafter 
branded supporters of his moderate or “soft” Reconstruction policies as Rebels 
and Copperheads. 

4 Robert B. Beath, History of the Grand Army of the Republic (New York, 
1889), 546. 

5 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, March 30, 1866. 

6 Pensions were based on the “general law pension system” established by a 
congressional act of 1862. This act provided pensions for soldiers who had in- 
curred permanent bodily injury or disability as a direct consequence of the per- 
formance of military duty. The system also provided for widows and other de- 
pendent relatives of soldiers who had died while in service or from service-con- 
nected injuries or diseases. Payments ranged from eight to thirty dollars a month. 
See William H. Glasson, Federal Military Pensions in the United States (New 
York, 1918), 125-27. 
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ture to call upon Congress to make such provisions.’ In another 
and even more sweeping demand they asserted the claim of the 
ex-Union soldier to the “almost unlimited public domain, stretch- 
ing to the Pacific.” A final resolution expressed the veterans’ 
intention of standing as a barrier between their country and dis- 
loyal classes.* 

There were a number of similar meetings held over the state 
during the summer of 1866. While available accounts do not 
show that these groups became affiliated with the G.A.R., there 
is evidence that some of them considered themselves to be acting 
in accord with the Illinois body. At a meeting in Turners’ Hall 
on July 14 the Soldiers’ League of St. Louis endorsed the pro- 
ceedings of the Springfield convention and instructed an officer 
to correspond with the secretary of the Grand Army.’ 

This St. Louis organization was frankly a Radical political club 
and considered Radicalism synonymous with loyalty. The call 
to the meeting, which appeared in the Democrat and the “loyal” 
German-language newspapers of the city, warned veterans that 
“copperheads and rattlesnakes hidden under Union flowers” were 
trying to swindle them of their victories by destroying the re- 
public. Union General Francis P. Blair was characterized as a 
“false Moses” who aspired to lead the rebels back to their old 
power in Missouri, by perjury at the ballot box or rebellion if 
'© A Copperhead victory, according to the sponsors of 
the call, would mean that: 


necessary. 


We, the former volunteers, would be persecuted and driven from 
our homes in the North just as it is already done in the South. The 
graves of our comrades, mouldering in the Southern sand, would be 
desecrated; the rebel soldiers would receive pensions and bounties 
out of the Federal treasury; the rebel debt would be paid; the Union 
declared to be bankrupt; our cripples would be outcasts; our families 
abandoned to the bitterest misery, and we ourselves would be insulted 
and ridiculed." 


7 The federal bounty for recruits had been increased by degrees from $100 
in 1861 to $300 in 1864. Older veterans thought that they had beer penalized 
unjustly. James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1937), 
428-30. The situation in Missouri was further complicated by the demands of 
the state militia, who had received no federal bounty. 

8 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, June 20, 1866. 

® Tbid., July 13, 1866. 

10 [hid. 

11 [bid. 
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The Soldiers’ League meeting, which was attended by a large 
number of presumably apprehensive veterans, was addressed by 
several prominent Radical leaders. Emil Preetorius, proprietor of 
the Westliche Post, spoke to the assembage in German and then 
read a letter from Governor Thomas C. Fletcher, in which the 
latter expressed the hope that the men who had done the fighting 
would exercise “their right to name and control the terms of set- 
tlement after the fight was over.”’* After the speechmaking was 
concluded, a set of resolutions was presented by Fred T. Leder- 
gerber, each of which was adopted unanimously and enthusias- 
tically. These resolves pledged the organization to patriotism; 
promised support to widows, orphans, and crippled veterans; 
demanded equalization of bounties; and denounced treason as 
the highest crime." 

Shortly after the Turners’ Hall meeting Missouri was organized 
as a provisional department of the G.A.R. General John McNeil 
of St. Louis was elected provisional commander and Colonel Fred 
T. Ledergerber adjutant general.'* These activities of the Grand 
Army in Missouri were not publicized in the newspapers as were 
those of the Soldiers’ League, presumably because of the secret 
nature of the former organization. It appears that most non- 
Radical Missourians were either unaware of its existence or con- 
sidered it unimportant. The first notice of the G.A.R. to appear 
in the Conservative Missouri Republican of St. Louis was on 
August 30, 1866. Even then the Republican reported a Grand 
Army meeting at Indianapolis as if it were the first to be held 
anywhere. The story was a noncommittal recital of the professed 
objects of the order, which were chiefly fraternal and charitable 
in nature. One can imagine the editorial explosion if the Re- 
publican had known of the existence of a secret organization of 
Union veterans in Missouri, the leadership of which was com- 
posed exclusively of St. Louis Radical Union politicians. 

The Democrat, in its editorial and news columns, continued 


12 [bid., July 16, 1866. Fletcher and other Radical leaders were trying to 
identify their program with the veterans’ welfare. The terms of settlement that 
he wanted fighting men to control were to be Radical in nature if it could be ar- 
ranged. It was necessary to convince the veteran that Rebels and their Conserva- 
tive allies must be kept politically ineffective in order to “preserve the fruits of 
victory.” 

13 [bid. 

14 Beath, History of the Grand Army of the Republic, 547. 
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to urge ex-Union soldiers to join Radical political clubs and gave 
much publicity to meetings of the Soldiers’ League. As the lead- 
ing Radical newspaper of Missouri, the Democrat was able to 
sponsor and encourage the growth of Radical veterans’ groups 
throughout the state. On July 23 the paper featured a long edi- 
torial eulogizing the Union soldier, castigating the Rebels, and 
predicting a reign of terror for loyal men if the Conservatives 
should win the coming elections.'® The only true course for the 
soldier was to sustain the policy of Congress and “scorn all 
alliance with Copperheads and Graybacks.”'® 

Four days later the Democrat published a call for a mass con- 
vention of soldiers who supported Congress against President 
Johnson to meet at St. Louis on August 10, 1866, the fifth anni- 
versary of the battle of Wilson’s Creek. This appeal was signed 
by General Chester Harding, General John McNeil, General Wil- 
liam A. Pile, Colonel Christian Ploeser, Colonel R. J. Rombauer, 
Colonel Joseph Weydemeyer, and forty-four others, all officers. 
An editorial appearing in the same issue urged veterans to answer 
the call." 

The response was immediate and impressive. A large and en- 
thusiastic group of Radical veterans met at Lohman’s Hall in St. 
Louis on July 28 to prepare for the coming convention. After 
electing General Harding chairman, the assembly endorsed the 
Ledergerber resolutions that had been adopted by the St. Louis 
Soldiers’ League at Turners’ Hall; and further resolved that 
Andrew Johnson was trying “to reconstruct the rebellion, in- 
stead of the Union.” A Captain Wieber, who was present from 
Stoddard County, said that Union soldiers in Stoddard and many 
other counties had banded together for protection from their 
Copperhead and Rebel neighbors."* 

While this meeting was in progress a larger group of veterans 
was gathered at Union Park in St. Louis with Colonel Weyde- 
meyer presiding. Governor Fletcher, the featured speaker at the 
open-air affair, expressed the hope that the Wilson’s Creek anni- 
versary convention would lead to the perpetuation of loyal rule 

15 “Conservative” as used here is a categorical term applied to the forces 
opposing Radicalism, including not only moderate Republicans, or “Claybanks,” 
as they had been called in Missouri, but many ex-Whigs and War Democrats. 

16 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, July 23, 1866. 


17 [bid., July 27, 1866. 
18 [bid., July 30, 1866. 
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in Missouri. Another speaker castigated the Conservatives for 
“marching to the tune of the Democratic party.” 

On the same day a group of Pike County veterans, calling 
itself the Grand Army of the Republic, met at Louisiana to elect 
delegates to the August 10 convention at St. Louis. The Pike 
County men approved the Tumers’ Hall resolutions and added a 
few of their own in which they pledged support to Congress, 
endorsed the proposed amendment to the federal Constitution 
(Fourteenth), advocated strict enforcement of the Registry Law,”° 
and urged a fair share of civil offices for ex-soldiers. To encourage 
local recognition of this latter principle, they decided to attend 
the Radical Union county convention and demand half the places 
on its ticket. The body then resolved itself into the Soldiers’ 
League of Pike County, with Major Henry C. Campbell as presi- 
dent.*! Whether this new organization superseded the G.A.R., 
supplemented it, or whether a duly constituted Grand Army post 
had actually existed in Pike County is not known. It seems likely 
that there was a G.A.R. post, which was the nucleus of the Sol- 
diers’ League, a frankly partisan body. The latter could send 
delegates to the Wilson’s Creek convention without disturbing 
the technical sanctity of the G.A.R. 

Numerous other Soldiers’ Leagues were formed over the state 
during the two weeks preceding the St. Louis convention. Vet- 
erans meeting at Palmyra, St. Joseph, Warrenton, DeSoto, Cape 
Girardeau, Steelville, and Jefferson City selected delegates to the 
state convention. The Jefferson City league chose more than one 
hundred representatives. At each of these meetings strong Radi- 
cal resolutions were adopted, and endorsements of Congress and 
the Radical state administration were the rule.” 

19 [bid. The Lohman’s Hall and Union Park groups were subsidiary to the 
central organization that had been formed at Turners’ Hall. 

2° The notorious “test oath” for voters, incorporated into the Missouri Con- 
stitution of 1865, prescribed a sweeping list of disqualifications, ranging from 
active participation in the Rebellion to mere expression of sympathy. A man who 
took the oath was not sure of voting, however, for the constitution also required 
the General Assembly to provide for a complete biennial registration of all voters. 
The registering officer had the power to hear and judge all evidence for and 
against the “loyalty” of individuals desiring to register. For a complete discussion 
of the test oath and Registry Law, see David D. March, “The Life and Times of 
Charles Daniel Drake” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Missouri, 1949), 383-88; 
Thomas S. Barclay, The Liberal Republican Movement in Missouri (Columbia, 
Mo., 1926), 14-20. 


21 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, August 3, 1866. 
22 Ibid., August 8, 10, 1866. 
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The Radical soldiers, however, did not have the political arena 
all to themselves. The Conservatives hastily arranged a counter- 
demonstration to commemorate the battle of Wilson’s Creek ac- 
cording to their own lights. This affair was to be held at the 
courthouse in St. Louis on August 10. The call to this mass meet- 
ing, which appeared in the Republican, was signed by General 
Francis P. Blair, Captain T. E. Noell, and many other non-Radical 
ex-officers and soldiers. They advertised that General William 
T. Sherman, General Winfield $. Hancock, Colonel David Mur- 
phy, and Colonel James O. Broadhead had been invited to speak 
at their meeting.** The use of Sherman’s name infuriated the 
Democrat, since the general had refused to address the Radical 
convention. Upon being questioned by a representative of the 
Democrat, Sherman denied any intention of appearing at the 
Conservative soldiers’ gathering or at any other of a political 
character.** 

The great Soldiers’ League convention was called to order at 
10:00 a.m. and lasted all day. An impressive succession of speak- 
ers harangued the delegates, all of them dwelling upon the 
virtues of Congress and the Radical Union party of Missouri and 
the iniquities of Johnson and Blair. Colonel Ledergerber began 
the bombardment and was followed during the day by Governor 
Fletcher, General August Willich of Ohio, Colonel T. S. War- 
moth, Colonel W. T. Denny, and Colonel James Gravelly. In 
the evening the delegates went to Union Park, where a crowd 
estimated at ten thousand ex-soldiers and civilians was gathered. 
There were four speakers’ stands, all in use at the same time. The 
most flamboyant, extravagant, and popular speech of the evening 
was delivered by General John Logan of Illinois. “Black Jack” 
waxed indignant because Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, and 
other southern leaders had not been hanged, saying, “Why, they 
say you would make a martyr of Davis! Well, I don’t care what 
it makes of Davis after he is dead.” This sally was greeted with 
thunderous applause, according to the Democrat. Referring to 
the Conservative Union party, Logan called it “the Grand Con- 
servative, Copperhead National Union speckled prodigy of the 
last dispensation.” This abominable organization was none other 


23 St. Louis Missouri Republican, August 8, 1866. 
24 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, August 10, 1866. 
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than “the party of Vallandigham and Fernando Wood, Alexander 
Stephens and old Toombs, Dick Taylor, Pendleton, and all the 
rest; those men who are crippled in fortune and politics, and 
depraved somewhat in disposition.”** No velvet glove for this 
future commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic! 

The Wilson’s Creek veterans’ convention and mass meeting 
was a triumph for the Radical Union cause. All sections of the 
state were represented. Colonel W. T. Denny of Randolph Coun- 
ty was elected president of the committee on permanent organi- 
zation, and the thirty vice-presidents were geographically well 
dispersed.**° Eleven hundred appointed delegates were in at- 
tendance, and many times that number were present in an un- 
official capacity.” | 

The resolutions adopted by the delegates were the traditional 
Radical propositions advocating the control of nation and state 
by loyal men, no surrender to rebels at the ballot box, dictation 
of the terms of restoration by the victorious states, embodiment 
of the civil rights amendment in the federal Constitution, sup- 
port of Congress against the President, a rather cautious advocacy 
of high tariffs, equalization of bounties, and armed action against 
rebellious moves or resistance by rebels. After these postulates 
were endorsed unanimously there was considerable discussion 
of the question of the immediate enfranchisement of Negroes. 
A resolution offered by Colonel W. S. Pope on this subject was 
finally adopted by a sizable majority. It read: “Resolved, that 
the United States soldiers of the state of Missouri demand that 
in Missouri, at the earliest day possible, the franchise shall be 
given to black men of the proper age.”** 

In the election of officers for the Soldiers’ League of Missouri, 
the convention showed an affinity for men who were prominent 
in the G.A.R. General John McNeil was chosen as president of 
the Council of Administration and Fred T. Ledergerber as sec- 
retary, positions which were the exact equivalents of those held 
by the two men in the Missouri department of the Grand Army 
of the Republic.*® 


25 Ibid., August 13, 1866. 
26 bid. 
27 Ibid., August 27, 1866. 
28 Ibid., August 13, 1866. 
29 Tbid. 
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The convention of “Blair” soldiers, held at the courthouse, was 
apparently something less than a success. Though the Republican 
reported a large attendance, neither Sherman, Hancock, nor 
Broadhead, advertised as the chief speakers, attended. Those 
who did speak concentrated upon the shortcomings of the Sol- 
diers’ League, an organization, according to one orator, composed 
mainly of men who had never seen action. A letter from James 
O. Broadhead was read, in which he deplored the existence of 
soldiers’ political organizations as being the first step toward the 
establishment of a military despotism.*® Five weeks later, a small 
delegation, made up entirely of senior officers from St. Louis, 
represented this group at a Conservative veterans’ national con- 
vention held at Cleveland.” 

Organization of local Radical Soldiers’ Leagues throughout 
Missouri continued after the state convention. At a Gentry 
County meeting the veterans served notice on all ministers that 
they were expected to take the “test oath” or stop preaching, and 
that the clergy were to consider the warning as final notice and 
govern themselves accordingly.** Not for the last time were or- 
ganized veterans setting themselves up as guardians of the public 
conscience. 

A national convention of Republican veterans was held at Pitts- 
burgh, September 25, 1866, to uphold the course of Congress 
against President Johnson and to determine upon a plan of action 
for the campaigns of 1866 and 1868. The Indiana department 
of the Grand Army of the Republic was represented by delegates 
from the state’s 138 posts at this openly political function, that 
department being apparently unconcerned about the propriety 
of a public demonstration of its political affiliation.** A delega- 
tion from Missouri was selected by the Soldiers’ League, though 
there is some question as to whether it ever reached Pittsburgh.™ 

The most important achievement of the Pittsburgh convention 

30 St. Louis Missouri Republican, August 11, 1866. 

31 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, September 19, 1866. 

32 [hid. The test oath was mandatory for attorneys, priests, clergymen, teach- 
ers, jurors, and holders of public office, as well as voters. 

33 Beath, History of the Grand Army of the Republic, 26-27. 

34 The St. Louis Missouri Democrat, of October 5, 1866, reported the “heart- 
warming recognition” accorded the Missouri delegation at Pittsburgh. The Jeffer- 
son City Missouri State Times, of the same date, hailed the Pittsburgh convention 


as a great success and regretted that the Missouri delegation had been unable to 
attend, owing to damages to railroads along the route. 
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was the formation of a national organization of “Boys in Blue” 
for the presidential campaign of 1868. This group was to have 
responsibility for political action, thus keeping the G.A.R. free 
from accusations of partisanship. In practice, it was difficult for 
the veteran or the ordinary citizen to distinguish between the 
two organizations.* 

Although there were a number of G.A.R. posts in St. Louis by 
the late summer of 1866, and Missouri had been organized as a 
provisional department, the date of organization and location of 
individual posts cannot now be ascertained. Notices of post 
meetings, which began appearing in the Democrat on November 
5, did not at first give any information other than post numbers 
and meeting schedules. They appeared “by order of the post 
commander,” without divulging the commander's name.** This 
secrecy was characteristic of the G.A.R. in Missouri, and it was 
only gradually that Grand Army activities began to receive at- 
tention in the newspapers. 

Missouri was prominently represented at the first national en- 
campment of the G.A.R., held at Indianapolis, November 20 and 
21, 1866. Commander-in-Chief Stephenson, in his general order 
calling the convention, provided that each post should be entitled 
to one delegate for each one hundred members and one for each 
additional fractional part thereof.** In addition, all department 
officers were to be ex officio delegates. Of the 238 qualified dele- 
gates who attended the encampment, 160 were from Indiana, 32 
from Illinois, 15 from Ohio, 9 from Missouri, 7 from Wisconsin, 
6 from Iowa, 3 each from Kentucky and Pennsylvania, and one 
each from Kansas, New York, and the District of Columbia.** 
Although there are too many variables here to determine the size 
of the G.A.R., it is probable that Indiana had the largest mem- 
bership and that Missouri ranked at least fourth at the time of 
the Indianapolis gathering. 

General John M. Palmer of Illinois was chosen to preside over 
the convention, and Governor Fletcher of Missouri was one of 


35 Beath, History of the Grand Army of the Republic, 27-29. Frank H. Heck, 
The Civil War Veteran in Minnesota Life and Politics (Oxford, Ohio, 1941), con- 
tends that the G.A.R. was never a wholly partisan group in Minnesota. 

36 §t. Louis Missouri Democrat, November 5, 12, 26, 1866. 

37 Proceedings of the First Meeting of the National Encampment, Grand 
Army of the Republic (Philadelphia, 1876), 2. 

38 Jbid., 4-5. Of the 238 delegates, 220 were former commissioned officers. 
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the ten vice-presidents. Missouri was further recognized by the 
appointment of Fred T. Ledergerber as chairman of the com- 
mittee on work and ritual and General John McNeil as chairman 
of the resolutions committee.*’ McNeil’s committee drew up a 
set of resolves similar to those passed by the Soldiers’ League in 
Missouri, in which the Grand Army pledged itself to stamp out 
treason, support loyalty, and protect freemen throughout the en- 
tire country, especially in the South. Bounty equalization, wid- 
ows’ pensions, and speedy adjustment of soldiers’ pension claims 
were endorsed as a matter of course, and the additional demand 
that Congress make it impossible in the future for a man to buy 
a substitute for military service was passed with enthusiasm. 
Even more popular, however, was the suggestion that the country 
should reserve “positions of honor and profit” to worthy veter- 
ans.*” 

The permanent national organization of the Grand Army of 
the Republic dates from November 21, 1866. National officers 
elected were representative of the fairly wide geographical dis- 
tribution that the order had achieved. S. A. Hurlbut of Illinois 
was chosen to be the first commander-in-chief, and the founder, 
B. F. Stephenson, was made adjutant general. Missouri was rep- 
resented by William A. Pile as chaplain and Governor Fletcher 
as a member of the council of administration.*' 

Frequent notices of the founding of new posts and reports of 
the activities of existing Grand Army units in the St. Louis area 
appeared in the Missouri Democrat during the winter months 
following the national convention.** The St. Louis District G.A.R. 
gave a pre-Christmas benefit ball for disabled soldiers and the 
widows and orphans of deceased soldiers at Turners’ Hall on 
December 15. General Grant declined to attend this function, 
but a large number of veterans accepted and enjoyed themselves 
in an atmosphere of “strict order and decorum,” as the Democrat 
rather defensively reported.” 


39 Thid., 4-6. 

10 [hid.. 8-9. 

41 [hid.. 4-9. General Pile was the Radical congressman-elect from the first 
district. Seven of the nine Radical candidates for Congress in Missouri in 1866 
were Union veterans. 

42St. Louis Missouri Democrat, December 10, 14, 28, 1866, February 235, 
1867, and others. 

43 [bid., December 17, 1866. 
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During the winter of 1866-1867 there was apparently no ques- 
tion as to the political orientation of the G.A.R. in Missouri, at 
least in the Radical camp. Notices of Grand Army meetings ap- 
peared in the Democrat in a column reserved for announcements 
of Radical ward organizations.** Even the denials of partisan 
activity sounded at times like Radical campaign documents. One 
such defended the honor of the order as follows: “While it is 
true that ninety-nine out of every hundred of the G.A.R. are 
staunch Republicans, and co-operating actively with the party 
who befriended them in the field, yet the organization is entirely 
separate from any political party.”* 

The Missouri Republican still hoped for the redemption of the 
G.A.R. as late as February, 1867. The soldiers had been “bam- 
boozled,” said a Republican editorial, “into voting the Radical 
ticket by fulsome adulation and assurances that they should have 
offices.” Radical failure to deliver on these promises would un- 
doubtedly open their eyes and convince them that they had been 
the “very silly dupes of an arrant set of swindlers.” That General 
Palmer had not been elected United States senator by the Illi- 
nois legislature was ascribed to the disillusionment of the rank 
and file of the G.A.R.*° 

During the spring of 1867 Conservative newspapers began to 
attack the Grand Army in Missouri and elsewhere. They charged 
that organized veterans were being used as an instrument of 
Radical Reconstruction, particularly by those who desired to 
impeach the President. According to the New York World, the 
organization was part of a “gigantic plot” to further the revolu- 
tionary measures of Congress. In explaining the origins of the 
Grand Army, the World said: 

The formation of this Army made almost as little noise in the coun- 
try as the fall of a snowflake. It was not designed that it should take 
a prominent place before the public till some great necessity for its 
services should arise. In addition to the main purpose of supporting 
the government, its object was of a benevolent nature, and by this 
means it presented special attractions to the soldiers, till, in a short 
time, its ranks embraced over five hundred thousand men.** 

44 Thbid., November 2, 5, 1866. 
45 [hid., November 5, 1866. 
#6 St. Louis Missouri Republican, February 6, 1867. 


47 New York World, February 9, 1867, quoted in St. Louis Missouri Re- 
publican, February 14, 1867. 
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This huge army, the writer believed, stood ready to be used at 
any time to sustain congressional policy by force. If not, why 
was it necessary to create military departments to carry out the 
objectives of a benevolent organization?** 

In April the Missouri Republican issued a bitter denunciation 
of the G.A.R. as a “Praetorian Guard” which threatened to under- 
mine the Constitution and the liberties of the people.*® Not con- 
tent with this broadside, the Republican editors sought the 
perfect epithet, which eluded them until midsummer, when they 
discovered that the letters G.A.R. stood for “Great Array of 
Rascals.”*° 

Opponents of the Grand Army gained a valuable ally in June, 
1867, when the vitriolic pen of Horace Greeley was enrolled in 
their service. After Greeley had been publicly assailed by an 
Ohio post of the G.A.R., he lashed out at the organization as “a 
group of office beggars and politicians, . . . meeting in out of 
the way places with grips and passwords, and passing resolu- 
tions demanding confiscation and farms.”*' 

Apparently unperturbed by the Conservative campaign of de- 
nunciation, the Missouri department continued to expand and 
consolidate. Notices of newly organized posts were frequent, and 
names of posts and comrades were no longer concealed. The 
“City News” column of the Democrat advertised meetings of 
Camp Sigel, Camp Butler, Camp Lyon, Camp Cavender, Camp 
Schaefer, Camp Curtis, Camp McPherson, and Camp Fletcher 
(Negro), all of which were in St. Louis.** Not many details, 
however, were released to the public. Even the organization of 
the Missouri department on a permanent basis failed to appear 
in the St. Louis press and the Radical Missouri State Times of 
Jefferson City. This permanent organization was effected on May 
7, 1867, and General Carl Schurz, newly arrived in Missouri, was 
chosen department commander.™ 

In September, 1867, an important precedent was set by the 
St. Louis Grand Army posts. Their appearance as a body in a 

48 [bid. 

49 St. Louis Missouri Republican, April 7, 1867. 

50 [bid., July 1, 1867. 

51 [bid., July 2, 1867. The G.A.R. had protested Greeley’s action in obtaining 
the release of Jefferson Davis from military prison. 


52 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, April 15 through August 2, 1867. 
53 Beath, History of the Grand Army of the Republic, 547. 
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procession honoring General Philip H. Sheridan upon his arrival 
in the city was the first public demonstration of G.A.R. strength 
in Missouri. Four thousand two hundred veterans marched in 
the Grand Army line, which stretched for two miles. Any doubts 
that may have lingered as to the political nature of the organi- 
zation should have been dispelled by the numerous banners car- 
ried by marching members, inscribed with such Radical slogans 
as “Kentucky requires a Butler or a Sheridan” or “The Phil of 
Radicalism a tough cure for rebels.”** It is significant that the 
Grand Army chose this occasion for its first public appearance. 
Though Sheridan was not the first prominent general to visit St. 
Louis after the founding of the order, he was at the moment a 
highly publicized symbol of Radical opposition to President 
Johnson.” 

After the Sheridan demonstration the Grand Army in Missouri 
appeared to place increasing emphasis on the military aspects of 
the society. This tendency was viewed with equanimity by its 
friends and with mixed emotions by its detractors. The Demo- 
cratic St. Louis Times remarked contemptuously that the few 
thousand members of the G.A.R. could hardly prevail in the 
event of an armed outbreak in the state. In rebuttal, the Demo- 
crat boasted that thousands of members in Missouri and a half 
million in the national organization stood ready to fly to the de- 
fense of their St. Louis comrades.** At this time notices of post 
meetings appearing in the Democrat were invariably military in 
tone. Comrades were ordered to appear at their “barracks” 
promptly at the appointed hour or suffer disciplinary action.™ 
It was obvious, the Republican charged, that the G.A.R. wanted 
to substitute bullets for ballots and that the Radicals considered 
membership in the Grand Army of the Republic preferable to 
membership in the Grand Army of Saints.* 


54 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, September 11, 1867; St. Louis Missouri Re- 
publican, September 10, 1867. 

55 President Johnson had transferred Sheridan from command of the fifth 
military district at New Orleans to a post at Leavenworth, Kansas, because of 
what Johnson considered to be arbitrary conduct by Sheridan at New Orleans. 
The Radical press was infuriated. 

56 St. Louis Daily Times, September 28, 1867, quoted in St. Louis Missouri 
Democrat, September 30, 1867. 

57 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, September 30, October 2, 7, 1867. 

58 St. Louis Missouri Republican, November 7, December 7, 1867. 
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Owing largely to the negligence and inefficiency of its principal 
officers, the national organization of the G.A.R. deteriorated con- 
siderably, and no national encampment was called during 1867, 
When the second national encampment finally convened on Jan- 
uary 15, 1865, the organization was revitalized by the election 
of Radical Congressman John A. Logan of Illinois as commander- 
in-chief.°** Logan immediately removed national headquarters 
to Washington, where he was able to co-ordinate his Grand 
Army and congressional activities. As the tempo of the quarrel 
between Congress and President Johnson increased during the 
spring of 1865, the belligerent Logan became excited about the 
supposed danger of a presidential attempt at dictatorship. His 
first opportunity to use the veterans as a military threat against 
Johnson arose from the dismissal of Edwin M. Stanton as Secre- 
tary of War. When Stanton refused to surrender the office to 
General Lorenzo Thomas, Logan offered the services of the 
G.A.R. to prevent forcible ejection. Rifles and ammunition were 
issued to members of Washington posts, and sentinels were sta- 
tioned at strategic points about the city. General Logan, in a 
mock-heroic gesture, slept every night on a couch at the War 
Department offices, as did Stanton."” 

It was soon evident that Logan and his Washington henchmen 
would not have to carry on alone. When the news of the Stanton- 
Johnson imbroglio reached Missouri, Grand Vice-Commander 
John S. Cavender rushed a telegram to Washington, offering the 
services of fifty thousand Missouri Grand Army veterans “to 
carry out the action of Congress.”*' Logan immediately pub- 
lished the telegram, presumably to impress the opposition with 
the immense power at his disposal. The New York World won- 
dered if the Grand Army of the Republic, commanded by Logan, 
had superseded the regular army, commanded by General Grant.” 
In Missouri, the Republican doubted that there were fifty thou- 
sand G.A.R. members in the state who would blindy follow any 
man’s lead, especially if that man were the military nonentity John 
S. Cavender. The editor professed not to know whether to fear 

59 Beath, History of the Grand Army of the Republic, 81-83. 
60 Tbid., 92-93. 
61 St. Louis Missouri Republican, March 2, 1868. 


62 New York World, February 29, 1868, quoted in St. Louis Missouri Re- 
publican, March 2, 1868. 
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bloody revolution or to treat the whole matter as the ludicrous 
and absurd posturings of a few generals.” 

Cavender’s action in sending the wire to Logan, though pre- 
cipitate, was representative of G.A.R. feeling in Missouri. A 
special meeting of post representatives, presided over by De- 
partment Commander Schurz, unanimously adopted resolutions 
pledging unconditional support to Congress in the event of an 
open breach with the President.” 

After the House of Representatives passed an impeachment 
resolution on February 24, General Logan was chosen as one of 
a committee of seven to draw up articles of impeachment against 
Johnson and became one of the impeachment managers at the 
trial. Any possibility of a military coup détat was precluded 
when the President accepted the impeachment proceedings 
peaceably and the defection of seven Republican senators from 
the Radical cause resulted in acquittal.” 

As it became evident that Johnson might be acquitted by the 
Senate, Radicals everywhere began to concentrate upon the com- 
ing presidential campaign. Missouri posts of the G.A.R. nomi- 
nated delegates to a “loyal” soldiers’ convention which was to 
meet at Chicago on May 19, just one day before the opening of 
the Republican national convention in the same city. Delegates 
from the St. Joseph district were sent as G.A.R. representatives 
without subterfuge, but in most districts some attempt was made 
to conceal the G.A.R. connection, as at Macon, where the “Loyal 
Soldiers and Sailors of the Eighth Congressional District,” meet- 
ing in a hall generously provided by the local Grand Army post, 
elected delegates and endorsed General Grant for President.” 

The Chicago convention was a thinly disguised unofficial gath- 
ering of the G.A.R. General Logan was elected permanent chair- 
man but modestly declined the honor in favor of General Lucius 
Fairchild, another prominent Grand Army leader. General John 


63 St. Louis Missouri Republican, March 2, 1868. 

‘4 Beath, History of the Grand Army of the Republic, 547. 

65 A number of writers have called attention to the widespread fear of the 
G.A.R. as a military threat during the period of Johnson’s difficulties with Con- 
gress. See Randall, Civil War and Reconstruction, 745; Ellis P. Oberholtzer, A 
History of the United States Since the Civil War (5 vols., New York, 1917-1937), 
I, 417-18: William B. Hesseltine, Ulysses S$. Grant, Politician (New York, 1935), 
114. 

66 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, April 27, 1868. 
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McNeil of Missouri was chosen vice-chairman. The resolutions 
committee, headed by the ubiquitous Logan, pronounced it to 
be the duty of the President and state governors to appoint 
veterans to office. After endorsing Grant for the Republican 
presidential nomination, the convention made Logan happy by 
denouncing “any Senator who voted for the acquittal of Andy 
Johnson as unworthy of the confidence of a brave and loyal peo- 
ple." 

The second annual encampment of the Missouri department 
of the G.A.R. was held just before the Chicago convention. R. J. 
Rombauer was elected to succeed Schurz as grand commander, 
and Congressman Joseph W. McClurg took Cavender’s place as 
senior vice-commander. Neither Governor Fletcher nor Schurz 
took an active part in the proceedings, which were dominated 
by Radicals of the extreme kind. The new department com- 
mander was an ultra-Radical, and his subordinate, McClurg, was 
one of the most narrowly partisan members of the Radical party. 
In July the latter was nominated for governor at the Radical 
state convention, at which function the incumbent Fletcher was 
pointedly ignored.” 

During the summer of 1868 Grand Army posts in Missouri 
were busy with public demonstrations, one effect of which was 
to emphasize the political objectives of the order. On May 30 
local units over the state observed the first Memorial Day in 
obedience to a general order from Commander-in-Chief Logan.” 
Impressive ceremonies were held in cemeteries, featuring 
speeches bristling with patriotic sentiments and fearful volleys 
in the direction of the defunct Confederacy. At Jefferson City 
the Honorable T. A. Parker brought sobs from a crowd of four 
thousand veterans and their friends with stirring reminiscences 
of Sherman's campaigns.*° 

Department Commander Rombauer was active in keeping the 


67 [bid., May 20, 1868. The vote on the eleventh and most important article 
of impeachment had been taken in the Senate on May 16, with 35 votes for and 
19 against conviction, one short of the necessary two-thirds majority. 

68 Barclay, Liberal Republican Movement in Missouri, 137. At the time of 
the department encampment, there were 12 G.A.R. posts in St. Louis, 14 in St. 
Louis County, and 83 in other districts of the state. Beath, History of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, 548. 

69 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, June 3, 1868; Jefferson City Missouri State 
Times, June 5, 1868. 

70 Jefferson City Missouri State Times, June 5, 1868. 
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order in the public eye. As grand marshal of the Fourth of July 
celebration at St. Louis he gave the G.A.R. a place of honor in 
the procession through the streets, and as department commander 
he ordered all members in the city to take part." When General 
Grant visited St. Louis in August a “surprise reception” was 
arranged for him at the home of William McKee, proprietor of 
the Democrat. This affair soon became a mass demonstration, 
with long lines of marching men representing various Radical 
clubs. The Grand Army was represented in the procession by 
the full membership of four posts and delegations from two oth- 
ers. Radical Congressman William A. Pile, junior vice-command- 
er of the Missouri department, delivered the featured speech of 
the evening. General Pile assured the candidate that the Union 
soldiery of Missouri would make him ruler over both civil and 
military affairs.” 

Throughout the campaign in Missouri the Conservative press 
hammered away at the G.A.R., emphasizing the military aspect 
of the organization. On one occasion the Republican likened the 
Grand Army to the Ku Klux Klan,” and on another informed 
readers that each G.A.R. post was manned by an armed band of 
Radicals, “revolutionary bandits” who would start a civil war if 
foiled in their dark plots.** Far from denying such accusations, 
the Democrat advertised the Grand Army as the military and 
vigilante wing of the Radical party, and was prone to attribute 
Radical political defeats in various sections of the country to the 
absence of G.A.R. posts in those benighted localities.” 

The dire predictions of the editorial opposition were never put 
to the test, as the results of the November elections were eminent- 
ly satisfactory to Missouri Radicals. With Grant in the White 
House and McClurg in the governor’s mansion, what more could 
be desired? There was now little to occupy Grand Army posts 
except charitable and social activities and routine business. No- 
tices of post meetings, once a regular feature in the Democrat, 
appeared infrequently after November, 1868, and not at all after 
Memorial Day, 1869. Camp Boomer at Jefferson City, which 

71 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, July 1, 3, 1868. 
72 [bid., August 26, 1868. 
73 St. Louis Missouri Republican, August 25, 1868. 


74 Ibid., August 26, 1868. 
75 St. Louis Missouri Democrat, April 13, 1868. 
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had at first met weekly, then every two weeks, changed to a 
monthly schedule during the summer of 1869." After December, 
1869, it apparently disbanded. Corporal Dix post at Kirksville, 
one of the strongest in the state a year earlier, was inactive by 
early 1869." At the third national encampment, held at Cincin- 
nati, May 12, 1869, Missouri was reported as not entitled to rep- 
resentation because of nonpayment of dues. After some debate, 
G. Harry Stone, the sole Missouri delegate, was admitted to the 
encampment. This miserable showing came from a department 
which had claimed fifty thousand members a scant year before.” 

Although Missouri sent no delegates to the national conclaves 
for many years after 1869, there were enough active members 
left in 1870 to hold a department encampment at Jefferson City, 
chiefly for the purpose of issuing a last-gasp denunciation of 
“rebel enfranchisement.”*® In 1871 the department organization 
was abandoned, and no active post remained in the state.*° 

Though the decline of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
Missouri was paralleled all over the nation, particularly in west- 
ern states, in no state was utter collapse more sudden. It would 
be a mistake to assign any single factor as the cause of this rapid 
demise, but it is apparent that political involvement made a con- 
siderable contribution. Partisanship was not a source of weak- 
ness as long as the true “Rebel” was the enemy, but proved 
disastrous when Missouri Radicals began to quarrel over political 
objectives: First to break away were men of comparatively mod- 
erate views like Schurz and Fletcher, who became leaders of the 
Liberal Republican movement. The Germans, backbone of the 
G.A.R. in the St. Louis posts and in the department organization, 
largely followed Schurz away from ultra-Radicalism. As time 
passed they began to regard the symbols of their former narrow- 
ness with distaste." 


76 Jefferson City Missouri State Times, August 6, 1869. 

77 Eugene M. Violette, History of Adair County (Kirksville, Mo., 1911), 157. 

78 Beath, History of the Grand Army of the Republic, 98. Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Kansas were ineligible for the same reason. 

79 Jefferson City Daily Tribune, August 24, 1870. 

8° Beath, History of the Grand Army of the Republic, 548. 

8! During his long career in politics Schurz never again participated in G.A.R. 
activities. In his Reminiscences, he claimed to have been out of sympathy with 
the impeachment proceedings from the beginning, and expressed his admiration 
for the course of Senator John B. Henderson of Missouri, who had voted against 
conviction. In 1868, however, Schurz had favored impeachment and was scorn- 
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When the common enemy was defeated in the election of 1868, 
there was little further justification for the continuance of the 
Grand Army as a military force. The membership reacted against 
further orders from their former superiors, who had always pa- 
raded their military rank in newspaper notices and encampment 
proceedings. The complete predominance of ex-officers with a 
political ax to grind was evident in Missouri. 

Another contributing factor was the more settled condition of 
affairs, public and private. Missouri was beginning to settle 
down, and so was the veteran. The unemployed ex-soldier with 
time on his hands became a family man, with private responsi- 
bilities and little time for secret meetings and drills. 

While the charitable and fraternal objects of the Grand Army 
of the Republic cannot be denied, and were a great source of 
strength in later years, they failed to hold the organization to- 
gether in 1869-1870. So complete was the disintegration that 
only a very rash man would have wagered that the “Great Array 
of Rascals” would ever again exchange secret grips and pass- 
words in Missouri’s hidden and out-of-the-way places.** 


ful of the seven Republican senators who strayed from the Radical fold. See Carl 
Schurz, The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz (3 vols., New York, 1908), III, 282, 
292; Joseph Schafer (ed.), Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869 ( Madison, 
1928), 407, 434, 438. 

82 The G.A.R. was reborn in Missouri on December 1, 1879, when Frank P. 
Blair Post Number One was organized at St. Louis. This post was so named as 
part of an effort to bury old animosities. Beath, History of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, 548-49. 
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Confederate General Hospitals: 


Establishment and Organization 


By H. H. CUNNINGHAM 


, THE NUMEROUS ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS THAT 
confronted the newly born Confederate States of America in 
1861 was the establishment of a sufficient number of general 
hospitals, properly staffed and equipped, to care for the sick and 
wounded transported from the battlefield. Faced with the more 
pressing, and considered to be the more important, tasks of mus- 
tering and outfitting its military forces, creating a fiscal system, 
and obtaining recognition from abroad, it is no great wonder 
that the government, without previous experience to guide it, 
was somewhat slow in apprehending clearly the hospital prob- 
lem.’ 

The confusion attendant upon the early epidemics and the 
extensive casualties that resulted from the battle of First Manas- 
sas and the bloody engagements fought during the campaigns 
of 1862 was everywhere apparent. All sorts of buildings—private 
homes, hotels, barns, warehouses, stores, churches, schools, court- 
houses, and others—were converted into temporary hospitals. 
Samuel P. Day, an English observer, found about fifteen hundred 
patients being cared for in Richmond in twelve hospitals after 
the first clash at Manassas. Many others were treated elsewhere. 
Wrote Day: “These hospitals did not contain more than a frac- 
tional part of the sick and wounded. There was scarcely a gen- 
tleman in or about Richmond who had not from one to four 
patients in his house, upon whom the utmost attention was be- 
stowed.”* In Charlottesville Edward Warren, a North Carolina 


1 Only $50,000 was appropriated by Congress for the establishment and sup- 
port of military hospitals in 1861. James M. Matthews (ed.), The Statutes at 
Large of the Provisional Government of the Confederate States of America... 
February 8, 1861, to... February 18, 1862, Inclusive (Richmond, 1862), 187. 

2 Samuel Phillips Day, Down South; or an Englishman’s Experience at the 
Seat of the American Civil War (2 vols., London, 1862), II, 103. It has been 
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surgeon, saw the disabled “scattered through hotels, private 
houses, public halls, and wherever a blanket could be spread.”* 
“In fact,” wrote Warren, “from what I could gather, the whole 
country, from Manassas Junction to Richmond in one direction, 
and to Lynchburg in another, was one vast hospital, filled to 
repletion with the sick and wounded of Beauregard’s victorious 
army.’ Warren also noticed a need for additional medical of- 
ficers,> and this need was cited on several later occasions by 
Thomas H. Williams, Medical Director, Army of the Potomac.*® 

Conditions in the West seem not to have been more satisfac- 
tory. When Samuel H. Stout took charge of Nashville’s Gordon 
Hospital in October, 1861, he found “no organization, no register, 
and no books of any kind”—nothing but 650 sick troops, many 
of whom were lying upon the floor.’ In the winter of 1861 the 
disabled from General Braxton Bragg’s army were brought to 
Nashville and housed in vacant houses and stores. Medical offi- 
cers in that city were aided in their ministrations by numerous 
ladies and a few students from the local medical college.* Mrs. 


claimed that the first Confederate hospital was established at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, in May, 1861, by Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple, daughter of ex-President John 
Tyler. This hospital was organized in a female seminary that stood on the site 
of the colonial capitol and contained seventy-five cots. Alice Trueheart Buck, 
“Founder of the First Confederate Hospital,” in Confederate Veteran (Nashville, 
1893-1932), Il (May, 1894), 141. General Hospital No. 1, which occupied the 
city almshouse, was the first to be organized in Richmond; it accommodated five 
hundred patients and was used to house the Union sick and wounded after the 
battle of First Manassas. S. P. Moore, “Address of the President of the Associa- 
tion of Medical Officers of the Confederate States Army and Navy,” in Southern 
Practitioner (Nashville, 1879-1918), XXXI (October, 1909), 492; W. B. Blan- 
ton, “Richmond as a Medical Center,” in Southern Medical Journal (Nashville, 
1908- ), XXVI (October, 1933), 902. 

3 Edward Warren, A Doctor's Experiences in Three Continents ( Baltimore, 
1885), 270. See also T. H. Williams to S. P. Moore, October 4, 1861, in War De- 
partment Collection of Confederate Records ( National Archives), Chap. VI, Vol. 
367; hereafter cited as WD Coll. of CR. 

* Warren, A Doctor's Experiences, 270. See also J. McF. Gaston to his wife, 
June 22, August 2, 1861, in James McFadden Gaston Papers ( University of North 
Carolina Library); Judith McGuire, Diary of a Southern Refugee, during the War 
(New York, 1867), 29; Fannie A. Beers, Memories. A Record of Personal Ex- 
perience and Adventure during Four Years of War (Philadelphia, 1891), 38. 

5 Warren, A Doctor's Experiences, 270. 

6 Williams to Moore, November 30, 1861, January 10, 26, 1862, in WD Coll. 
of CR, Chap. VI, Vol. 367. 

7 Samuel H. Stout, “Some Facts of the History of the Organization of the 
Medical Service of the Confederate Armies and Hospitals,” in Southern Practi- 
tioner, XXIV (March, 1902), 161. 

SE. S. P’Pool, “Improvised Hospitals,” in Confederate Veteran, XXVI (Sep- 
tember, 1918), 417. 
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Ella King Newsom, noted hospital executive, began her work at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, in December, 1861; there she found 
men suffering from inefficient organization, inadequate buildings, 
lack of supplies, and cold weather.* 

A special committee, appointed by the Provisional Congress 
to inquire into the organization and administration of the medical 
and certain other departments, made several significant observa- 
tions when it made its report late in January, 1862. According 
to the committee those troops serving on the Potomac and in 
western Virginia were not within reach of hospital service. In 
general, the committee asserted, the armed forces were short on 
experienced medical personnel, medical stores, and hospital ac- 
commodations.'® 

The confusion continued well into 1862, the year that saw 
the first great battles of the war. After the bloody battle of Shiloh 
(April 6-7, 1862) the Confederate army fell back, and the dis- 
abled were removed to Corinth, Mississippi, some twenty miles 
distant. All available space was taken, but the suffering was 
intense. One of the large buildings used for a hospital was the 
Tishomingo Hotel. Here, according to Ella K. Newsom, “Every 
yard of space on the floors, as well as all the beds, bunks and cots 
were covered with the mangled forms of dying and dead sol- 
diers.”'' Kate Cumming, matron at this hospital, commented on 
the crowded condition and noted that “when we give the men 
any thing [we] kneel in blood and water.” “There seems to be 
no order,” she wrote, “all do as they please. . .. We have a new 
set [of nurses] every few hours.” For a time amputated limbs 
were scattered over the hospital yard.’* At the Buckner Hospital, 
Gainesville, Alabama, Fannie A. Beers, another matron, found a 
scarcity of hospital supplies and noticed “rooms crowded with 

® Jacob Fraise Richard, The Florence Nightingale of the Southern Army; 
Experiences of Mrs. Ella K. Newsom, Confederate Nurse in the Great War of 
1861-65 (New York and Baltimore, 1914), 39. See also Nicholas A. Davis, The 
Campaign from Texas to Maryland (Richmond, 1863), 7-8. 

10 Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 
(7 vols., Washington, 1904-1905), I, 724-26. 

11 Richard, The Florence Nightingale of the Southern Army, 43. 

12 Kate Cumming, A Journal of Hospital Life in the Confederate Army of 
Tennessee from the Battle of Shiloh to the End of the War (Louisville, 1866), 
13, 17. Wrote Miss Cumming: “Mrs. Ogden tried to prepare me for the scenes 
which I should witness upon entering the wards. But alas! nothing that I had 


ever heard or read had given me the faintest idea of the horrors witnessed here.” 


ibid., 12. 
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uncomfortable-looking beds.”** Chattanooga became a hospital 
center as the Confederate army fell back, and as at other points 
“every spare building” became a hospital.'* The same was true 
at Okolona, Mississippi, where Kate Cumming wrote in her diary: 
“If our government can not do better by the men who are suf- 
fering so much, I think we had better give up at once. But when 
I recollect how much mismanagement of this kind there was in 
the British army at the commencement of the Crimean war, it 
is not much to be wondered at if we, a people who have been 
living in peace so long, should commit errors at first.” 

In the summer of 1862 a special inspector found the medical 
department west of the mountains confused and disorganized. 
He remarked on the lack of order or system in the hospitals es- 
tablished behind the lines, spoke of the “almost utter hopeless- 
ness of adequate hospital arrangements,” and advised “the dis- 
tribution of the sick on plantations.”'* The crowded conditions 
in the makeshift hospitals at Magnolia, Mississippi, and Ring- 
gold, Georgia, in the late summer and early fall indicate that 
conditions had undergone no marked improvement." 

The hospital picture in the East had brightened somewhat by 
the spring of 1862, but crowded conditions continued'* and the 
ensuing campaign was to cause considerable embarrassment. A 
special hospital investigating committee, created by the Con- 
federate House of Representatives,'® made its report on April 21, 
1862. This committee, headed by John P. Ralls of Alabama, 
found twenty government hospitals in Richmond and believed 


13 Beers, Memories, 60. 

14 Catherine C. Hopley, Life in the South; from the Commencement of the 
War. By a Blockaded British Subject (2 vols. in one, London, 1863), II, 339. 
Samuel H. Stout wrote: “Upon the return from Kentucky of the army of Tennes- 
see it was evident that Chattanooga was to become the leading hospital post in 
the department.” Stout, “Some Facts of the History of the Organization of the 
Medical Service of the Confederate Armies and Hospitals,” loc. cit., XXV (Sep- 
tember, 1903), 521. 

15 Cumming, Journal, 35. All of the Okolona churches were used as hos- 
pitals. Ibid., 31-32. 

16 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), 
Ser. I, Vol. X, Pt. 1, pp. 781-82; hereafter cited as Official Records. 

17 J. C. Nott to Daniel Ruggles, August 31, 1862, in Daniel Ruggles Papers 
and Telegrams, 1847-1865 (Duke University Library); Beers, Memories, 70. 

18 Moore to J. B. McCaw, March 18, 1862, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. VI, 
Vol. 409. 

19 Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States .. . 1861-1865. V. 164. 
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these twenty to be capable of accommodating five or six thou- 
sand patients. The committee reported a shortage of medicines— 
pointing out that available transportation for medical stores was 
woefully inadequate—but otherwise found the men well attended. 
The food was well prepared, and sanitary conditions were such 
as to be “worthy of commendation.”*° The committee failed to 
make reference to the space shortage but, on the same date that 
its report was tendered, Samuel Preston Moore, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, referred to the problem and asserted that it “must occur 
until the buildings being fitted are completed.” 

More suitable buildings were being taken over for hospitals 
and some construction was under way, but facilities that existed 
by the spring of 1862 were not sufficient to care for the casualties 
of Seven Pines (May 31-June 1, 1862) and the Seven Days (June 
25-July 1, 1862). Once again all available space was utilized, 
and the need for hospital workers was greater than in 1861. 
There were many volunteers, and even children could be seen 
carrying water, fanning the patients, and engaging in numerous 
other little jobs to relieve the suffering.** The Confederate capi- 
tal, object of the Union army’s spring and summer offensive, 
truly became, as an observer remarked, “one vast hospital.”** The 
mortality rate was high. “It is impossible to tell how many are 
dying here,” wrote a Georgia surgeon, “but the number is tre- 
mendous—a grave yard of 50 acres nearly filled from one Hos- 
pital.”** 

Much of the mortality was no doubt the result of crowding 
the disabled into hotels, warehouses, stores, churches, and other 
such buildings during this period. Wrote Joseph Jones, an out- 
standing Confederate surgeon: “In the crowded hospitals, the 
simplest diseases assumed malignant characters; the typhoid 

20 [bid., 288-89. These findings were printed as the Report of Hospital Com- 
aa SGO Circular, April 21, 1862, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. VI, Vol. 707. 

22 Richmond Examiner, May 29, June 3, 1862; Augusta Daily Constitution- 
alist, June 12, 1862; Robert Stiles, Four Years Under Marse Robert (New York, 
1910), 119; McGuire, Diary of a Southern Refugee, 125; Joseph LeConte, Auto- 
biography (New York, 1903), 182-83; Thomas C. DeLeon, Four Years in Rebel 
Capitals . . . (Mobile, 1892), 199. 

23 Joel Cook, The Siege of Richmond . . . (Philadelphia, 1862), 355. 

24 Edmund C. Burnett (ed.), “Letters of a Confederate Surgeon: Dr. Abner 


Embry McGarity, 1862-1865," in Georgia Historical Quarterly (Savannah, 
1917- ), XXIX (June, 1945), 88. 
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poison altered the course of mumps, and measles, and pneumonia, 
and was the cause of thousands of deaths; and the foul exhala- 
tions of the sick poisoned the wounds of the healthy men, and 
induced erysipelas, pyaemia, and gangrene.”** 

Definite progress in the organization of a system of general 
hospitals was apparent as 1862 neared its close. Hospital appro- 
priations had been increased, adequate government facilities 
were now able to care for the disabled, farsighted legislation 
was being enacted by Congress, and the War Department was 
extending its control over all hospitals housing military person- 


nel.” Many of the small hospitals were closed as the larger 


institutions favored by the Surgeon General were erected. Twelve 
hospitals were shut down in Richmond alone between Septem- 
ber, 1862, and April, 1863.°7 The Robertson Hospital, managed 
by Sally L. Tompkins, avoided that fate when Miss Tompkins 
gave convincing proof of her hospital's success in returning men 
to duty. Since all those in charge of hospitals had to be military 
personnel, President Davis gave Miss Tompkins a commission 
as captain of cavalry.** In June, 1864, after an excessive number 
of patients had been admitted to her hospital, William A. Car- 


25 Frank H. Hamilton (ed.), Surgical Memoirs of the War of the Rebellion 
(2 vols., New York, 1870-1871), II, 550. See also Moore, “Address of the Presi- 
dent of the Association of Medical Officers of the Confederate States Army and 
Navy,” 492. 

26 See Moore to T. H. Evans, November 7, 1862, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. 
VI, Vol. 739; Cumming, Journal, 51. 

27 Thirty-five hospitals were closed in Richmond from September, 1862, to 
March, 1864. Statistical Reports of Hospitals in the Department of Virginia, in 
WD Coll. of CR, Chap. VI, Vol. 151. Hospitals with a capacity of less than one 
hundred patients were viewed with disfavor by the medical authorities. Wil- 
liams to R. W. Barnwell, November 12, 1861, ibid., Vol. 367. 

28 See unsigned and undated statement by Sally Tompkins, in Sally Tompkins 
Papers (Confederate Museum, Richmond). See also William B. Burroughs, “A 
Lady Commissioned Captain in the Army of the Confederate States,” in Southern 
Practitioner, XXXI (November, 1909), 532-34; John S. Wise, The End of an Era 
(Boston and New York, 1899), 394. The small Clopton Hospital, superintended 
by Mrs. Marea G. Clopton and closed in October, 1862, also had an excellent 
record. Up to September 17, 1862, it had lost only eleven of 565 patients ad- 
mitted. W. A. Carrington’s report upon the hospital reads, in part: “The persons 
of the patients, their clothing, the beds and bedding and the floors of the wards, 
corridors and verandahs were in a most commendable condition of neatness. The 
wards [were] well lighted and ventilated, and order, quiet and discipline (with- 
out restraint ) seemed to exist.” Carrington to E. S. Gaillard, October 6, 1862, in 
Marea G. Clopton Papers (Confederate Museum). The Surgeon General sought 
to gratify the ladies as much as possible in their desire to attend the sick and 
wounded. Moore to Carrington, February 2, 1863, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. VI, 
Vol. 740. 
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rington, Medical Director, threatened to close it, “as a nuisance” 
because of “violation of orders and disregard for the safety of the 
sick and wounded.” An order was actually issued to close the 
hospital, but it was revoked upon the condition that the institu- 
tion be administered in accordance with regulations.*° 

The year 1863 saw the establishment of numerous way hos- 
pitals, and there were no problems of a serious nature until the 
campaign of 1864, when numerically superior Union forces struck 
continuously at the heart of the Confederacy and inflicted such 
heavy losses upon the southern armies that all hopes of over- 
powering the enemy disappeared. In the meantime significant 
general hospital arrangements had been completed by the medi- 
cal staff. Richmond early became the chief medical center of 
the Confederacy, and the most important general hospitals were 
established in that city. The institutions there were constructed 
under the watchful eye of the Surgeon General and in strict ac- 
cordance with his ideas.*® 

The Confederacy’s most famous hospital was Chimborazo. 
This institution, erected on Chimborazo Heights overlooking the 
James River and opened on October 11, 1861, had a capacity of 
over eight thousand patients; it has been described as the largest 
military hospital that has ever existed on this continent. The 
site chosen commanded an excellent view, an abundant supply 
of good water was available, and there was natural drainage on 
three sides. Chimborazo may properly be considered as a hos- 
pital center, to use a modern term, inasmuch as it consisted of 
five separate hospitals or divisions; each hospital or division com- 
prised thirty buildings or wards; and each building could accom- 
modate from forty to sixty patients, whose bunks were arranged 


29 Carrington to A. Y. P. Garnett, June 6, 8, 15, 1864, in WD Coll. of CR, 
Chap. VI, Vol. 364. 

30 Moore, “Address of the President of the Association of Medical Officers 
of the Confederate States Army and Navy,” 492-93; C. H. Tebault, “Hospitals 
of the Confederacy,” in Southern Practitioner, XXIV (September, 1902), 507-508. 
Charles S. Tripler, Medical Director of the Union Army of the Potomac, held the 
same preference for frame huts over large buildings as the Confederate Surgeon 
General. Declared Tripler: “They admit of more perfect ventilation, can be kept 
in better police, are more convenient for the sick and wounded and their at- 
tendants, admit of a ready distribution of patients into proper classes, and are 
cheaper.” Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. V, 100-101. See also H. J. Wharthen, 
“Richmond Medicine of Yesterday: Medicine and Shockoe Hill,” in Bulletin of 
the Richmond Academy of Medicine (Richmond, 1933-  ), IV (December, 
1936), 116. 
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in several rows. Altogether, as additional construction took place, 
there were 150 buildings erected; each was one hundred feet 
long, thirty feet wide, and one story high. Ventilation was af- 
forded by doors and windows. There were also a number of tents 
pitched upon the surrounding slopes to which convalescents were 
assigned. Wide alleys or streets separated the various buildings, 
and the hospital had its own cemetery. 

Five soup houses, five icehouses, Russian bathhouses, a bakery 
capable of making ten thousand loaves of bread daily, and a 
brewery in which four hundred kegs of beer were brewed at a 
time were also a part of the Chimborazo establishment. A large 
farm, “Tree Hill,” owned by Franklin Stearns, was used by the 
hospital for the pasturage of some two hundred cows and from 
three hundred to five hundred goats. Hospital trading vessels 
operated between Richmond and Lynchburg and Lexington and 
obtained needed provisions.” 

The Secretary of War made Chimborazo and its grounds an 
independent army post, and James Brown McCaw was appointed 
its commandant and medical head.** A surgeon was in charge 
of each division and responsible to McCaw. There was also a 
corps of some fifty assistant surgeons in charge of various wards. 

The organization and administration of Winder Hospital, an- 
other large institution located in the Confederate capital, was 
similar to that of Chimborazo. Opened in April, 1862, the Winder 
extended over 125 acres of land, had a capacity of almost five 
thousand patients, and consisted of six divisions, each headed 
by a medical officer. The hospital facilities included “the most 


‘1 For this description of Chimborazo Hospital I have drawn upon the fol- 
lowing: John R. Gildersleeve, “History of Chimborazo Hospital, C.S.A.,” in 
Southern Historical Society Papers (Richmond, 1876- ), XXXVI (1908), 86- 
94; Edgar Erskine Hume, “Chimborazo Hospital, Confederate States Army, Amer- 
ica’s Largest Military Hospital,” in Virginia Medical Monthly (Richmond, 1874- 

), LXI (July, 1934), 189-95; and Savage Smith, “Map of Chimborazo Gen- 
eral Hospital, C.S.A. as it appeared July 6, 1862,” ibid., LXXI (March, 1944), 
118. See also Richmond Examiner, February 8, 1862; Richmond Daily Enquirer, 
September 14, 1863. 

32 James B. McCaw’s grandfather, a doctor, came to Virginia in 1771, re- 
ceived a captain’s commission from Lord Dunmore, and was a Loyalist in the 
American Revolution. McCaw’s father graduated at Edinburgh and served with 
American troops in the War of 1812. McCaw himself had three sons who be- 
came physicians; most famous was Walter Drew McCaw, the eldest, who became 
Chief Surgeon of the American Expeditionary Forces in World War I and at- 
tained the rank of brigadier general. See Edgar E. Hume, Victories of Army 
Medicine (Philadelphia, 1943), 145-46. 
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approved Russian, steam, plunge, and shower baths,”** water 
closets, a bakery, a sixteen-acre hospital garden worked by con- 
valescents, sixty-nine cows, and an icehouse. Two canal boats 
were used to obtain food for the inmates. The youthful Alexander 
G. Lane, only twenty-seven years of age at the time of his ap- 
pointment, directed the Winder establishment.” 

The Jackson Hospital, opened in the summer of 1863, was a 
third large institution established in Richmond.** Its wooden 
barracks were able to accommodate twenty-five hundred patients. 
The hospital seems to have been well supplied with medicines 
and food; it had water closets, two large icehouses, sixty cows, 
a hospital garden, and a large bakery.*® An official of the United 
States Sanitary Commission reported in April, 1865: “Jackson 
Hospital, as established and conducted by the rebels, was ex- 
cellent; in some respects, few military hospitals of our own sur- 
pass it. It was excellent in its general plan of organization; in 
its location and its arrangement of buildings; in its administra- 
tion; in its thorough policing; in the exceeding cleanliness of its 
bedding, and in the very liberal provision made by the Rebel 
Government for the Hospital Fund.” 

Other of the more important hospitals established in Richmond 
were Howard's Grove, Stuart, Louisiana, and General Hospitals 
Nos. 9, 13, 21, and 24.** Howard’s Grove Hospital was the only 
one of these especially built for hospital purposes. 

Forty-three surgeons, 65 assistant surgeons, and 18 acting as- 
sistant surgeons were on duty in the Richmond hospitals early 
in 1864,*° and the disabled, pursuant to provisions of a law of 
September 27, 1862, were assigned to hospitals containing other 
men from their native states. Chimborazo, for example, received 
the sick and wounded from Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, Ken- 

83 Alexander G. Lane, “The Winder Hospital, of Richmond, Virginia,” in 
Southern Practitioner, XXV1 (January, 1904), 37. 

84 Tbid., 37-38. 

35 Richmond Examiner, June 29, 1863. 

36 Documents of the United States Sanitary Commission (3 vols., New York, 
1866), II, No. 89, pp. 6-8. 

37 Tbid., 6. 

88 Confederate States Medical and Surgical Journal (Richmond, 1864-1865), 
I (October, 1864), 152. Richmond had twenty Confederate hospitals in October, 


1863. The Stranger’s Guide and Official Directory for the City of Richmond ( Rich- 
mond, 1863). 


89 Roster General Hospitals, Department of Virginia, 1864 (Confederate 
Museum ). 
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tucky, and Missouri. Those from other states were apportioned 
among the Winder, Jackson, Howard’s Grove, and Louisiana hos- 
pitals.*° The government's hospital program in Richmond re- 
ceived merited praise. One impressed visitor in the summer of 
1863 observed that the hospital accommodations in and around 
the capital were “most perfect and ample for such of our sick 
and wounded soldiers as may be sent to this point.”** A Rich- 
mond newspaper declared that the medical staff was “fast ap- 
proximating perfection in the systematic arrangement of the vari- 
ous hospitals in and around the city.”** Considerable progress 
had been made. 

There were several other large Virginia hospitals, notably the 
general hospitals at Danville and Charlottesville, but none were 
as carefully planned as the large Richmond institutions. Pavilion- 
type hospitals were erected at Manassas, Petersburg, and a few 
other points; in general, however, the hospitals consisted of both 
old buildings converted into hospital use and new structures 
especially built for such service.** The Liberty General Hospital, 
for example, which had a capacity of about eight hundred patients 
and was the largest hospital on the Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 
road, consisted in October, 1863, of four large tobacco factories, 
two large cabinet shops, one large brick building that formerly 
housed the Piedmont Institute, and two new buildings, one not 
quite completed, erected by Benjamin Blackford, the surgeon in 
charge. The older buildings were obtained for a monthly rental 
charge of $290; their retention was recommended by Blackford 
partly on the basis that “it is much cheaper to rent the build- 
ings . . . than to build new hospitals at the present prices of 
lumber.”** Such costs no doubt acted as a deterrent to new con- 
struction. The idea of arranging general hospitals into divisions 
managed independently by medical officers responsible only to 


40 Report of the Apportionment of the General Hospitals in and around Rich- 
mond (February, 1864), 7. There is a copy of this eight-page pamphlet in the 
Rare Books Collection of the Library of Congress. 

41 Atlanta Weekly Southern Confederacy, July 22, 1863. 

42 Richmond Daily Enquirer, September 14, 1863. See also the praise given 
General Hospital No. 9 (Seabrook Receiving Hospital) in Richmond Examiner, 
July 11, 1863. 

43 See, for example, John H. Claiborne, Seventy-Five Years in Old Virginia 
(Washington, 1904), 200-201. 

44 Benjamin Blackford to Carrington, October 16, 1863, in Order and Letter 
Book of General Hospital, Liberty, Virginia (Confederate Museum). 
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the surgeon in charge appears to have been a distinctive feature 
of all the large hospitals in the Department of Virginia.” In Jan- 
uary, 1864, there were twenty-nine Virginia hospitals located 
outside of Richmond, officered by 56 surgeons, 57 assistant sur- 
geons, and 8 acting assistant surgeons.*® 

The hospitals of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida, 
though not usually as large, appear to have resembled the Vir- 
ginia institutions located outside the capital. The three general 
hospitals in Raleigh, North Carolina, for example, were General 
Hospitals Nos. 7 (Fair Grounds), 8, and 13 (Pettigrew); their 
capacities ranged from approximately two hundred to four hun- 
dred patients. General Hospital No. 13 was the only one that 
was built especially for hospital purposes, whereas General Hos- 
pitals Nos. 7 and 8 occupied structures located at the fairgrounds 
and Peace Institute respectively. The largest was General Hos- 
pital No. 13, directed by Edmund Burke Haywood. It was 
opened in the summer of 1864 and included a laundry, dispen- 
sary, bathhouse, guardhouse, and stable; the hospital was occu- 
pied, however, before its construction was completed.** Alto- 
gether there were some sixty medical officers on duty in the 
general hospitals of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida 
by February, 1864.** 

The hospital service accorded to the Army of Tennessee’s sick 
and wounded was largely under the immediate direction of Sam- 
uel H. Stout, Medical Director of the General Hospitals of the 
Army and Department of Tennessee. A number of pavilion-type 
buildings, which Stout claimed were superior to Chimborazo 
Hospital in arrangement, were constructed, and numerous make- 
shift structures were also used. Writing long after the war, Stout 
described his buildings as follows: 

45 Carrington to surgeon in charge of Montgomery White Hospital, Septem- 
ber 19, 1863, in Order and Letter Book of the Confederate Medical Director, ibid. 

46 Roster General Hospitals, Department of Virginia, 1864, ibid. 

47 Return of Hospital Property at General Hospital No. 7 for the half year 
ending December 31, 1863, in Emest Haywood Collection (University of North 
Carolina Library); E. B. Haywood to P. E. Hines, July 18, 1864, in Order and 
Letter Book, Pettigrew Hospital, ibid.; Return of Hospital Property at Pettigrew 
Hospital, August 15, 1864, ibid.; Thomas Hill, “Sketch of General Hospital No. 8, 
Peace Institute, Raleigh,” in Confederate States of America, Archives, 1861-1865 
(Duke University Library ). 

48 Report of the Apportionment of the General Hospitals in and around Rich- 
mond, 3. There were twelve important hospitals located in South Carolina in 


November, 1864; Florida had four. Confederate States Medical and Surgical 
Journal, I (November, 1864), 176. 
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The pavillion wards erected under my direction, were of such 
width that only two rows of bunks could be arranged or accommo- 
dated in them. The bunks were placed crosswise of the room, the head 
of each being from one and a half to two feet from the side wall. Thus, 
an aisle or vacant space of from eight to ten feet in width was left in 
the middle of the ward throughout its whole length. Sometimes the 
wards were built one above another. Near the floor, and just under 
the ceiling overhead, were longitudinal openings with sliding shut- 
ters one foot in width that could be closed or opened at the will of 
the surgeon in charge. Overhead, in the ceiling, were also openings 
with sliding shutters and latticed structures on the comb and in the 
gables, which were opened or closed as occasion required.*® 
Stout criticized the immobility of the Richmond hospitals and 
attempted to make his as portable as possible.*° 

Stout seems to have done much toward organizing the hos- 
pitals under his jurisdiction during the latter part of 1862 and 
the early months of 1863. Chattanooga was an important hospital 
center at that time, and it was there that the idea of highly mobile 
establishments for the Army of Tennessee came into use. The 
Chattanooga hospitals—Academy, Foard, Gilmer, and Newsom— 
served as models for others throughout the department;*! their 
capacities ranged from about 250 to 500 patients.**? When these 
four institutions were moved to Marietta, Georgia, before the 
battle of Chickamauga (September 19-20, 1863) their original 
organization remained unchanged.” 

Georgia was filled with hospitals following the Chattanooga- 
Chickamauga-Missionary Ridge campaign (June-November, 
1863). The hospitals established by Ella K. Newsom in Marietta 
occupied nearly all of the buildings around the public square.™ 
Most of the large buildings, stores, and churches in Atlanta were 
taken for hospital accommodations, and at Americus a large brick 
structure, formerly used as a college, served as the Bragg Hos- 
pital’s chief building. An entire square of stores, many of which 

49 Stout, “Some Facts of the History of the Organization of the Medical 
Service of the Confederate Armies and Hospitals,” loc. cit., XXV (September, 
1903), 518. 

50 [hbid. (March, 1903), 158. 

51 Tbid. (October, 1903), 573-74. 

52 Cumming, Journal, 63. 

53 Stout, “Some Facts of the History of the Organization of the Medical 
Service of the Confederate Armies and Hospitals,” loc. cit., XXV (October, 1903), 
ai 54 Richard, The Florence Nightingale of the Southern Army, 48. 
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were dilapidated, the courthouse, all of the churches except one, 
a woman's college, and a number of tents provided hospitaliza- 
tion for the disabled at Newnan.*> The Buckner Hospital in 
Newnan had several cows and a bakery.** The five-hundred-pa- 
tient hospital at Cherokee Springs covered thirty acres of land 
on which there were numerous mineral springs and shady re- 
cesses; it had a fine bakery, plus ample kitchen and dining facili- 
ties; the patients were sheltered by tents.°* There were six 
hospitals in Covington, and they made use of all the churches, 
“every little store,” and a woman's college.** Fannie A. Beers 
described Fort Valley as “a pleasant and very hospitable town, 
where new and excellent hosnital buildings had been erected.” 
Hospitals of the Gulf states seem generally to have been build- 
ings used previously for other purposes. The Blind Asylum 
Hospital in Jackson, Mississippi, was pictured by a Confederate 
surgeon as “a neat and airy building, properly shaded and venti- 
lated, and furnished with an abundance of good cistern water.” 
At Mobile the Levert Hospital even had its rooms decorated in 
different colors.*' Phoebe Yates Pember, a Chimborazo Hospital 
matron, visited various hospitals in the Gulf area and was of the 
opinion that they “did not compare with those I had left in Vir- 
ginia, either in arrangement, cleanliness or attendance.”™ 


55 Cumming, Journal, 92, 93, 115, 133-34, 149. Ministers sometimes op- 
posed the use of churches as hospitals. On September 20, 1863, according to Miss 
Cumming, the pastor of a Presbyterian church in Atlanta delivered a good sermon 
on the “glories of heaven, but spoiled it by saying, with bitterness, that there 
would be no taking churches there for hospitals.” Ibid., 93. 

56 Beers, Memories, 145. 

57 Cumming, Journal, 82-83. 

58 Ferdinand E. Daniel, Recollections of a Rebel Surgeon . . . ( Austin, 1899), 
96-97. 

59 Beers, Memories, 168. There were fifty important hospitals in Georgia 
late in 1864. Confederate States Medical and Surgical Journal, 1 (November, 
1864), 176. 

60 W. D. Somers to “Friends,” August 18, 1862, in William D. Somers Papers, 
1848-1907 (Duke University Library ). 

61 Cumming, Journal, 164. W. G. Stevenson, who later fled to the North, 
asserted that he had charge of a hospital in Selma, Alabama, which was housed 
in a large female seminary. He wrote: “Wines, jellies, strawberries, cakes, flowers, 
were always abundant, served by beautiful women, with the most bewitching 
smiles.” William G. Stevenson, Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army ... (New 
York, 1862), 190. In Vicksburg “some of the most elegant residences” were con- 
verted into hospitals. Clio C. Lewis to her aunt, April 22, 1863, in Roy Vernon 
Howell Papers, 1861-1865 (Archives of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, Raleigh). 

82 Phoebe Y. Pember, A Southern Woman's Story (New York, 1879), 157. 
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The Surgeon General undoubtedly planned for additional hos- 
pital construction and hoped to establish centers that would 
provide more effectively for the sick and wounded. At the March 
26, 1864, meeting of the Association of Army and Navy Surgeons 
he appointed J. B. McCaw to prepare a report on the site and 
construction of military hospitals. The proper proportion of pa- 
tients to cubic capacity; necessary hygienic measures to ‘nsure 
rapid recovery; origin, communication, prevention, and . ure of 
infectious maladies peculiar to military hospitals; and the em- 
ployment of disinfectants were some of the aspects of the problem 
that particularly interested the Surgeon General.” There is no 
evidence to indicate, however, that a paper on the topic was 
prepared by McCaw. 

Few foresaw, in the early months of 1864, the need for further 
hospital expansion. In Richmond Chimborazo morning reports 
late in January showed that only 578 sick and wounded were 
receiving treatment in that institution; McCaw was directed to 
transfer those to one division and to discharge all matrons whose 
services were not essential.* At the same time the Surgeon Gen- 
eral ordered that General Hospital No. 1, Winder, and Howard’s 
Grove hospitals be closed temporarily; their patients were to be 
transferred to the Chimborazo and Jackson centers; matrons were 
to be retained and arrangements were to be made whereby Negro 
workers could be returned when required; meantime every alter- 
nate building was to be dismantled and rebuilt in a near-by pine 
grove in order to provide better ventilation and reduce the pos- 
sibility of fire.“ A request from General Lee in February that 
still more hospitals be closed so that detailed nurses might be 
released for field service brought a sharp protest from the Surgeon 
General to the Secretary of War.®° 


Mrs. Pember was a loyal Virginian. Altogether there were twenty-six hospitals in 
Alabama and Mississippi late in 1864. Confederate States Medical and Surgical 
Journal, I (November, 1864), 176. 

63 Records of the Association of Army and Navy Surgeons (Confederate 
Museum ). 

64 Carrington to McCaw, January 25, 1864, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. VI, 
Vol. 709. 

65 Moore to Carrington, January 25, 1864,. ibid., Vol. 741. There had been 
a fire at Winder Hospital on January 21, 1864, and seven wards were destroyed. 
The loss was estimated to be at least $50,000. Richmond Examiner, January 22, 
1864. 

66 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIII, 1196-97. In April, 1854, Phoebe 
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The military campaign of 1864 opened, in the East, with the 
sanguinary battles of the Wilderness and Spotsylvania (May 5- 
12, 1864), and on May 18 William A. Carrington notified the 
Secretary of War that the hospitals then open were “insuffi- 
cient.”*’ Two days later Carrington advised Quartermaster Gen- 
eral Alexander R. Lawton that he was “much pressed” for hospital 
space, stated his preference for using tent hospitals rather than 
reopening the factories, and informed Lawton that more were 
“jmperatively required.”"** On May 24 Carrington reported al- 
most eighteen thousand sick and wounded in Virginia hospitals, 
and he apprised the Surgeon General that he was operating with 
ninety fewer medical officers than allowed by Moore's orders, 
In a communication to the Quartermaster Department on May 
27, Carrington asserted that lumber to increase the capacity of 
the Jackson and Howard’s Grove hospitals must be furnished 
“immediately.” 

Though Lee’s army slaughtered the Union forces during their 
assault against strong Confederate entrenchments at Cold Harbor 
(June 3, 1864), there were also thousands of southern casualties. 
Orders were then issued to crowd hospitals beyond their usual 
capacity and to bivouac in appropriate areas around them those 
men who were not seriously sick or wounded. There was also 
some impressment of needed buildings on important railroad 
junctions. Extensive Federal cavalry operations throughout Vir- 
ginia caused some concern for hospitals lying in the path of these 
forays, but, in general, such hospitals seem to have been respected 
by the enemy.*® Medical officers in charge of hospitals located 


Pember wrote that General Bragg, then serving in Richmond, had been closing 
hospitals and “dispersing all the corps just when the spring campaign is about 
to begin.” Phoebe Pember to Mrs. J. F. Gilmer, April 16, 1864, in Mrs. Phoebe 
Y. Pember Letters, 1861-1865 (University of North Carolina Library). 

67 Carrington to Moore, March 7, 1864, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. VI, Vol. 
364. 

68 Carrington to A. R. Lawton, May 20, 1864, ibid. Open tents were gen- 
erally preferred to closed structures, and even to open barns and sheds, during 
mild weather. S. S. Satchwell, “Medico-Chirugical Lessons of the late War from 
Southern Standpoints in the ‘Annual Address before the Alumni Association of 
the University of the City of New York,’” in Virginia Medical Monthly, I ( April, 
1874), 37; Cumming, Journal, 170. 

69 Carrington to Moore, May 24, 1864; Carrington to J. C. Maynard, May 
27, 1864, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. VI, Vol. 364. 

7° Carrington to surgeons of 4L, Louisiana, and Stuart Hospitals, June 3, 
1864; Carrington to J. L. Davis, June 14, 1864, ibid.; Carrington to McCaw, June 
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in areas threatened by occupation were requested not to vacate 
them, but send off those patients who were only slightly disabled 
and as many Negro attendants as could be spared. “Only in cases 
where Hospitals have been wholly or in part vacated,” wrote W. 
A. Carrington, “have they been plundered or burned.”™ Certain 
hospitals in the Valley of Virginia that occupied particularly ex- 
posed positions were reduced in size by order of the medical 
authorities.** 

The battle of Cold Harbor was the last large-scale engagement 
between Lee and Grant, and the hospital emergency in the East 
caused by the heavy casualties of the entire Wilderness campaign 
seems to have been ended by the latter part of July, 1864. At 
that time there was no longer any necessity for crowding Rich- 
mond hospitals beyond their normal capacity.** In the meantime 
General Grant, unable to overcome Lee’s forces north of the capi- 
tal, moved his entire army south of the James River (June 12-16, 
1864) and laid siege to the Confederate positions at Petersburg. 
When Lee transferred his army there he requested that the 
Petersburg hospitals be closed and all their occupants removed. 
Three hospitals, the Confederate States, the West End Park, and 
the Central Pavilion, remained opened, however, to care for the 
casualties that came in daily, but the Central Pavilion was closed 
after the battle of the Crater (July 30, 1864).** Thereafter the 


3, 1864, ibid., Vol. 709; Carrington to Blackford, July 4, 1864, in Order and Let- 
ter Book of General Hospital, Liberty, Virginia (Confederate Museum). 

71 Carrington to B. M. Libby, October 9, 1864, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. 
VI, Vol. 364. Benjamin Blackford believed that the Wayside Hospital at Liberty, 
Virginia, destroyed during a raid, was deliberately fired by the enemy. Blackford 
to Carrington, June 28, 1864, in Order and Letter Book of General Hospital, Lib- 
erty, Virginia (Confederate Museum). One of the Chimborazo Hospital canal 
boats, Belle of Pemberton, was captured by some of Sheridan’s raiders; the boat 
and its contents, mostly food and clothing, were burned. The steward in charge 
of the boat estimated the total loss to be $58,889. Lawrence Lottier to McCaw, 
March 24, 1865, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. VI, Vol. 709. 

72 Carrington to W. R. Meem, November 6, 1864, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. 
VI, Vol. 364. 

78 Carrington to surgeons of Stuart, Louisiana, Howard’s Grove, Jackson, 
Winder, and Chimborazo Hospitals, July 28, 1864, ibid. 

74 Claiborne, Seventy-Five Years in Old Virginia, 206-207, 240. According 
to Claiborne a shell actually fell in one of the Petersburg hospitals, but a soldier 
threw it out a window before it exploded. Ibid., 206. For a description of a 
Petersburg hospital in February, 1865, see George W. Beale, A Lieutenant of 
Cavalry in Lee’s Army (Boston, 1918), 202. The shelling of hospital buildings, 
probably by mistake, was not altogether unusual. Benjamin D. Lay, surgeon in 
charge of the City Hospital at Vicksburg during the siege of that city, reported 
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hospital situation in this area remained relatively unchanged until 
the Confederate collapse in April, 1865."° 

Almost simultaneously with Grant's movement against Lee 
south of the Rapidan River in May, 1864, William Tecumseh 
Sherman led his Army of the Cumberland against the forces of 
Joseph E. Johnston, based at Dalton, Georgia. During Johnston’s 
skillful and orderly retreat toward Atlanta the hospital organi- 
zation worked out by Samuel H. Stout at Chattanooga functioned 
successfully and kept in the rear of the withdrawing army.” 
Something of an emergency occurred, however, when the Con- 
federate sick and wounded were removed from Atlanta and 
near-by communities following the battles around the city (July 
20-22, 1864), and considerably more hospital space was needed.” 
When John B. Hood, who had taken over Johnston’s command 
on July 17, launched his invasion of Tennessee (November, 
1864), a number of the hospitals in Georgia and Alabama were 
transferred to northeastern Mississippi. On October 31 S. H. 
Stout was requested by Hood’s medical director to have hospitals 
established at Iuka, Corinth, and suitable points on the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad to accommodate one thousand, five hundred, 
and six thousand patients respectively.** Numerous hospitals 


on June 10, 1863, that an enemy mortar shell caused extensive damage to his 
main building, destroyed most of his drugs, and broke the leg of one of the sur- 
geons so badly as to require immediate amputation. Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 
XXIV, Pt. 2, p. 423. Shortly afterwards Lay complained that the Union bat- 
teries had been shelling his buildings for three days and had scored twenty-one 
hits. Ibid., Pt. 3, p. 913. See also W. D. Somers to H. F. Scott, September 14, 
1863, in Somers Papers; Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in 
the War of the Rebellion (30 vols. and index, Washington, 1894-1922), Ser. I, 
Vol. XIX, 134. 

75 Normal operations, it seems, continued until the end. Plans were under 
way to reduce the size of certain hospitals and enlarge others. Carrington to 
Libby, March 18, 1865, in WD Coll. of CR, Chap. VI, Vol. 364. See also Car- 
rington to J. C. Breckinridge, March 31, 1865, ibid. 

76 Francis T. Miller (ed.), The Photographic History of the Civil War (10 
vols., New York, 1911), VII, 266-72. During this campaign Union surgeons some- 
times occupied hospital buildings vacated by the retreating Confederates. George 
E. Cooper, Medical Director of the Union Army of the Cumberland, paid tribute 
to the choice of position and accommodations of several such structures. Official 
Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXXVIII, Pt. 1, pp. 180, 183. 

77 Note the appeal made by Colonel George W. Rains, post commander at 
Augusta, Georgia, for every possible accommodation. Augusta Daily Constitu- 
tionalist, July 29, 1864. 

78 A. J. Foard to Stout, October 31, 1864 (copy of telegram), in Confederate 
States of America, Archives, 1861-1865 (Duke University Library). 
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were shipped from Georgia and Alabama,” and the transfer 
seems to have been effected in spite of difficulties “both avoidable 
and unavoidable connected with the transportation depart- 
ment.”*° As Sherman moved northward from Savannah (Feb- 
ruary, 1865), however, Fannie Beers declared that “there was so 
much irregularity as far as hospital organization was concerned 
that one scarcely knew how best to serve the sick.”*' At this same 
time Kate Cumming thought that all the medical and hospital 
personnel were “getting worn out with this wandering kind of 
life.”*° 

Joseph E. Johnston, back at the head of the Army of Tennessee, 
attempted to stop Sherman’s drive across the Carolinas, and it 
became increasingly difficult to care for his disabled troops, many 
of whom were sent off to general hospitals without proper ar- 
rangements having been made for their reception.** Peter E. 
Hines, medical director of North Carolina’s hospitals, attempted 
to make all necessary preparations for Johnston’s men, but he 
was compelled to admit that he was not able to provide for them 
because of “the want of straw for beds and lumber for fitting up 
houses for hospital purposes.”** Medical officers did the best 
they could in a situation made almost hopeless by the deteriorat- 
ing military situation,“ and considerable ingenuity was some- 
times displayed. The youthful Simon Baruch, for example, re- 
lated the following account of his experience at Thomasville 
where he had been sent to prepare hospital accommodations: 


. with the help of some half duty men I had built a bakeoven and 
cleaned out some factories and a hotel, when I received a telegram 


79 Stout to S. M. Bemiss, October 31 (copy of telegram), November 3, 7, 16, 
1864, ibid. 

80 Bemiss to G. W. Brent, December 20, 1864, ibid. 

51 Beers, Memories, 185. 

82 Cumming, Journal, 169. 

83 P. E. Hines to J. M. Otey, March 20, 1865, in John Marshall Otey Papers, 
1864-1865 (Duke University Library). 

84 [bid.; Hines to W. A. Holt, March 5, 1865, in W. A. Holt Papers ( Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library). The lack of adequate accommodations seems 
to have caused much suffering at Salisbury. Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVII, 
Pt. 2, p. 1448. 

85 Receiving and distributing hospitals were set up in Raleigh’s churches and 
other available buildings to handle the incoming patients. Rations drawn for these 
men were for a time prepared by Raleigh women. S. Singleton to Hines, March 
22. 1865, in Confederate States of America, Archives, 1861-18€= (Duke Univer- 
sity Library). 
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announcing that 280 wounded from the battle of Averysboro were on 
the way to Thomasville. I immediately sent out an armed guard to 
bring all the men and large boys to headquarters, impressed them 
with the fact that they must assist me in my necessarily hasty prepara- 
tions. I commandeered two wagons, put two men on each, sent one 
to gather pine straw, the other to gather pine knots. I commandeered 
a large number of girls from a female college to fill the straw sacks 
I had prepared. I went personally from house to house and obtained 
assistance from the women in baking bread and preparing rye coffee 
and bacon for the expected wounded. Next I had piles of pine knots 
placed in front of the buildings which, when lighted, illuminated the 
town so that when the train arrived the wounded could be comfort- 
ably unloaded into the factories and two churches which I had also 
emptied of pews, etc.*® 

The Confederate surgeon improvised to the very end. 

Thus, after an early period of confusion that was characterized 
by lack of proper hospital facilities, a Confederacy-wide program 
of hospital organization was established that went far toward 
meeting the needs of the armed forces. The declining fortunes 
of the Southern Confederacy in the closing months of the gigantic 
conflict reacted adversely upon the hospital system, but the Con- 
federate surgeon, aided by the volunteer work of many men, 
women, and children, struggled against powerful odds to supply 
the sick and wounded with satisfactory hospital accommodations. 


86 Simon Baruch, Reminiscences of a Confederate Surgeon (New York [?], 
1915), 7. 
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WERE POPULISTS AGAINST RAILROAD CORPORATIONS? 
THE CASE OF ALABAMA 


By JAMES F. DOSTER 


L, HAS BEEN COMMONLY ASSUMED THAT SOUTHERN MFM- 
bers of the Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist party wr _anti- 
corporation and anti-railroad. A study of the Alabama Alliance 
and Populist activities, however, indicates that this view needs 
considerable modification.’ 

Reuben F. Kolb, appointed state commissioner of agriculture 
in 1887, became the state’s leading figure in the Alliance move- 
ment. In 1884 Kolb had helped the railroads block an effort to 
increase the powers of the railroad commission.” In 1888 he 
spent two months accompanying an exhibit car known as “Ala- 
bama on Wheels,” displaying Alabama products, on a tour 
through the Middle West at railroad expense.* The same year 
he demanded that the railroad companies give free transporta- 
tion for delegates to the convention of the state agricultural 
society. In 1589 he was accused of traveling on free passes 
while charging the state for travel expense.’ 

The St. Louis convention of the Farmers’ Alliance in Decem- 
ber, 1889, adopted a platform of reform, advocating free silver, 
abolition of national banks, the subtreasury scheme for making 
loans to farmers on the security of nonperishable farm commodi- 

1 This note is a product of research conducted with the financial support of 
the Research Committee of the University of Alabama. 

2 Letter of Reuben F. Kolb, December 29, 1884, in Montgomery Advertiser, 
December 31, 1884. 

3 John B. Clark, Populism in Alabama ( Auburn, Ala., 1927), 65. 

4 Proceedings of the Fifth [incorrectly labeled Fourth] Annual Session of the 
Alabama State Agricultural Society at Huntsville, August 8-10, 1888, 21-22, 42-44. 


” The charge was sustained in 1891 by an investigation by the state auditor. 
Birmingham News, May 4, 1891; Montgomery Advertiser, May 5, 1891. 
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ties in warehouses, an income tax, and other radical proposals, | 


including government ownership of railroads. When Kolb re- 
turned home from the convention, he announced his candidacy 
for the governorship of the state as a Democrat and later denied 
having voted for the St. Louis platform or having had anything 
to do with it,’ although he was an important figure in the national 
organization. Kolb was the leading Democratic candidate for 
the governorship, but his opponents joined hands in the party 
convention and nominated Thomas G. Jones, the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad’s district attorney for Alabama, who was 
elected governor. “In the canvass for the nomination of 1890,” 
declared Governor Jones after his retirement from the office, “the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad company was strictly neutral, 
though Mr. [E. B.] Stahlman, then chiefly concerned with its 
policy in such matters, rather inclined to Captain Kolb.”* 

In 1890 the depressed farmers of Alabama were deeply aroused, 
but there was much vagueness as to what they were aroused 
against. They were against “the trusts” and “Wall Street,” but 
speeches made at a big Alliance barbecue in Birmingham on 
July 31, 1890, showed no sign of antagonism towards Alabama 
railroads or other corporations: “We make no war on industries 
here,” said a leading speaker.* The Alliance Herald, an official 
newspaper of the state Alliance, classified railroads with the 
trusts and took it for granted that they were guilty of extortion 
and that their rates were too high, but in extant files of the paper 
there appears no specific complaint against any railroad in Ala- 
bama. When railroads are mentioned, they are spoken of collec- 
tively or in Minnesota or some other place. 

On October 22, 1890, Birmingham wholesale men and state 
Alliance leaders chose a joint committee to formulate a bill that 
would “give equal rights and better local freight rates in Ala- 


6 John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), 428-29. The 
Ocala platform of the Alliance in December, 1890, demanded rigid governmental 
control of railroads, and if that failed to work, governmental ownership. Ibid., 431. 
The national platform of the Populist party in 1892 and 1896 favored govern- 
mental ownership and operation of railroads. Edward Stanwood, A History of 
the Presidency from 1788 to 1897 (new ed., rev. by Charles K. Bolton, Boston, 
1926), 512, 552. 

7 Clark, Populism in Alabama, 90. 

8 Birmingham Age-Herald, February 13, 1895. For additional comment see 
ibid., November 11, 1891; Montgomery Advertiser, January 23, 1892. 

® Birmingham Age-Herald, August 1, 1890. 
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bama.”’° The arguments and phraseology in this case were those 
not of the Alliance but of Braxton Bragg Comer, a prominent 
Birmingham businessman and an agitator for lower freight rates. 
The president of the state Alliance duly introduced the bill into 
the state House of Representatives,"* which was dominated by 
Alliancemen.’* Reuben F. Kolb, it was charged, “found time to 
spare from his official duties [as commissioner of agriculture] to 
go with a member of the General Assembly to a place outside 
the State to consult with railroad officials about the best way to 
defeat the railroad legislation then pending.”* The Philadelphia 
Record reported that capitalists building railroads in Alabama 
were astonished that the committee considering the bill, although 
composed of Alliancemen, was not hostile to railway corporations 
but on the contrary declined to report the bill favorably. Sup- 
port for the measure dwindled to such an extent that it never 
reached a vote in the House. The legislature also refused to pass 
a measure recommended by Governor Jones to end the free-pass 
evil. 

Kolb was a vigorous candidate for the governorship in the elec- 
tion of 1892. When zealous supporters claimed that the cam- 
paign was one of Kolb and the people versus the corporations, 
Kolb repudiated this stand, saying, “I am friendly to corporations, 
and I am also friendly to the best interest of the men whom the 
corporations employ. Individuals cannot develop our mineral 
resources, cannot easily build furnaces and factories. Corpora- 
tions are, therefore, necessary to the workingmen and to the 
general well being of the community. I am not fighting corpora- 
tions, I am trying to be just to all. My election will work no harm 
to organized capital.”’* Actually, the main plank in Kolb’s plat- 
form appears to have been the claim that he had been defrauded 
of the Democratic nomination in 1890, although the “Kolbites,” 
apparently seeing an opportunity to win the lush sinecures of 


10 [bid., October 23, 1890. 

11 H. 354, original bill, MS. in Alabama Department of Archives and History 
(Montgomery ), introduced by S. M. Adams. 

12 This was called the “Alliance Legislature.” See Clark, Populism in Ala- 
bama, 96-109. 

13 Montgomery Advertiser, January 23, 1892. 

14 Quoted in Birmingham News, February 5, 1891. 

15 Birmingham Age-Herald, November 9, 11, 1891. 
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' 
the railroad commission, demanded an elective commission, a | 


demand repeated in the regular Democratic platform.'® 

In 1894 a big Populist convention in Birmingham voted 
“thanks” to the railroads, presumably for free transportation.” 
In the legislature of 1894-1895 members of that party, who oe- 
cupied over a third of the seats, showed practically no interest in 
prohibiting free passes or controlling railroad rates."* 

In the legislature of 1896-1897, on recommendation of Gover- 
nor Joseph F. Johnston, a Birmingham businessman, a firm effort 
was made to increase the powers of the railroad commission. The 
movement was initiated by conservative Democratic legislators 
and had the support of important business interests in Birming- 
ham. The bill, which created great excitement in the legislature, 
was a really strong measure to regulate railroads. It passed the 
Senate, 18-7, after an amendment had been added, 25-2, to make 
the railroad commission elective. The Senate was composed of 
23 Democrats, 9 Populists, and one Republican. The main in- 
terest of the Populists appears to have been in a proposed amend- 
ment to the effect that no two members of the railroad commis- 
sion should belong to one political party. When this failed by a 
party vote, the Populists became divided." 

In the House the Populist leader intimated that members of 
his party thought the railroad commission had enough power but 
that they might vote for the bill if it were amended to provide 
that the commissioners could not all belong to the same political 
party.*” In effect the Populists were aligning themselves with 
the railway interests, which were trying with great vigor to de- 
feat the bill. After long debate the House indefinitely postponed 
the bill by a vote of 53-39. Among the 53 voting against it were 
11 Populists and all of the House’s 5 Republicans; among the 39 

16 See Montgomery Advertiser, June 10, 11, 1892; Birmingham Age-Herald, 
July 11, 1892. After defeat in the Democratic convention in 1892 Kolb had bolted 
the party and become the candidate of an independent “Jeffersonian” Democratic 
party. He also had the support of the Populist party, of which he was not an 
avowed member. 

17 Birmingham News, February 9, 1894. 

18 This statement is based upon a study of the legislative journals and con- 
temporary newspapers. 

19 Birmingham News, December 1, 5, 1896, January 29, 30, February 1, 2, 3, 
1897; Montgomery Advertiser, February 2, 3, 4, 1897; Birmingham State Herald, 
August 5, 16, 1896; Alabama General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1896-1897, pp. 


6, 419, 685, 687; Alabama General Assembly, House Journal, 1896-1897, p. 534. 
20 Montgomery Advertiser, February 2, 1897. 
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for it were 8 Populists.** A change in eight Populist votes could 
have resulted in the passage of the bill by the House and pre- 
sumably its enactment into law. Railroad lawyers, Populists, and 
Republicans, it seems, made up a large part of the opposition, 
although the Populists, like the Democrats, were divided. No 
further railroad issue came up until the Populists had ceased to 
be an important factor in the state’s politics. 

The evidence appears conclusive that the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Populist movements were not directed against railroad cor- 
porations in Alabama, whatever the national platforms may have 
said. A need for a closer examination of what actually happened 
in other states appears indicated. 


21 Alabama General Assembly, House Journal, 1896-1897, p. 858. Populists 
and Republicans are identified by their votes in the election of a speaker. Ibid., 5. 








Book Reviews 


Americans Interpret Their Civil War. By Thomas J. Pressly. ( Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 347. Appen- 
dixes. $5.00.) 


As time runs on, it constantly exposes the centennials of historic 
events, many of which we commemorate and some of which we prefer 
to let pass unnoticed. The present year, as the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, calls for no celebration, but may 
at least serve as another reminder of the lengthening perspective in 
which we view the American Civil War. This great struggle is now 
as far away from us as George Washington was from Grover Cleve- 
land, and if time alone gave us the answers, we might expect, there- 
fore, that historians would be ready with a uniform verdict. But 
though every decade has brought new viewpoints, none has ever 
brought general agreement, and as all students of American history 
are aware, the historiography of the Civil War has seen the facts 
construed in every possible way and the causes of the war interpreted 
from every possible position. What is perhaps more important, the 
changes in intellectual climate since 1865 have conditioned the reac- 
tions of each generation to the war, and thus the resurgent nationalism 
of the turn of the century, the impact of Marxist thought, the post- 
Versailles disillusionment with war in general, the declining influence 
of moral and legal absolutes, and the changing emphasis upon eco- 
nomic determinism and cultural relativism, have all been projected 
upon the screen of Civil War literature. Thus this literature lends 
itself not only to historiographical analysis, but it may also serve as 
a medium in which to study the history of ideas. 

American historians, in general, have recognized something of the 
significance of these changing interpretations and continuing con- 
troversies. Howard K. Beale pointed out many of the possibilities in 
1946 in his superbly condensed fifty-page paper on “What Historians 
Have Said about the Causes of the Civil War.” Since then, the topic 
has even made its way into the classroom, for there are at least three 
textbooks of “Problems” which include extensive sections on the his- 
torical interpretation of the Civil War. But there has been no general 
book on the subject prior to Thomas J. Pressly's Americans Interpret 
Their Civil War. 

In eight chapters, Pressly traces the historiography from men like 
Edward A. Pollard and Horace Greeley, who wrote in the midst of 
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war, to the reviewers who have said the most recent (but certainly 
not the last) word on Nevins’ Ordeal of the Union. He begins with 
a discussion of the development of the orthodox Union position as it 
was expressed in the term “War of the Rebellion,” and follows this 
with an account of the Confederate version of a “War between the 
States.” But he also recognizes the important fact that many Ameri- 
cans bitterly resented the circumstances which forced them to choose 
between Union and Confederacy or to resort to war as a solution for 
national problems, and that these exponents of the “Peace Interpreta- 
tion” (e.g., Henry S. Foote and Samuel S. Cox) adopted a view that 
the war was needlessly precipitated by “the incessant agitation of sec- 
tional factionalists,” on both sides. These three chapters complete the 
account of interpretations offered by the war generation, and one of 
the best features of the book is the effectiveness with which the author 
demonstrates that almost every interpretation put forward since then 
was originally formulated by someone writing in the sixties. 

Chapter IV carries the story forward to the early years of the present 
century and shows how the development of the “nationalist” tradition 
led to a view that both sides had been justified in terms of their re- 
spective premises, that the war had been unavoidable (“irrepress- 
ible”), and hence that no one could be stigmatized for failing to avert 
it. From this vantage point one could be a stout Unionist (as was 
Rhodes) or a sympathizer with the South (like William E. Dodd) 
without imputing treason to one side, aggression to the other, or wrong 
to either. Chapter V takes up the growing preoccupation with eco- 
nomic factors and discusses the application of these factors by ortho- 
dox Marxists and also by Charles A. Beard and his followers. 

The last three chapters deal, first, with a “new vindication of the 
South,” primarily by Ulrich B. Phillips, Charles W. Ramsdell, and 
Frank L. Owsley; second, with the “revisionist” concept of a “Repress- 
ible Conflict,” especially as argued by Avery O. Craven and J. G. 
Randall; and third, with the decline of the tradition which refused to 
put blame on either side and the appearance of writers like Dwight 
Dumond, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and others who have assailed the 
revisionists or reaffirmed the primacy of the moral question of slavery, 
or both. All of these groups have abandoned the neutral concept of 
a war imposed upon men of good will by blind, deterministic forces, 
and have returned to a search for responsibility, which they tend to 
place, respectively, upon the abolitionists, or upon extremists on both 
sides, or upon slavery. The search for guilt entails a continuation of 
controversy, and thus the nature of the Civil War seems a subject of 
more bitter dispute today than it was forty years ago. 

Such are the main outlines of Pressly's presentation. To readers 
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unfamiliar with the historiographic interpretation of the Civil War, it 
should prove a revealing account. Those who are versed in the litera- 
ture will probably agree that the main outlines are valid, but are likely 
to find the treatment disappointing on a number of counts. 

Perhaps the basic difficulty in this treatment lies in the fact that 
the author never chooses between making a digest of the historiog- 
raphy and writing a critique of it. His book purports to be a digest, 
and if it were only this it would impose no obligation upon him to 
analyze critically the merits of the arguments or interpretations which 
he is summarizing. Accordingly, he engages in little or no analysis of 
this kind. But his critical judgments of given historians, though not as 
direct, are quite as sweeping, and sometimes as condemnatory, as if 
he had evaluated carefully the merits of the questions with which 
these historians have dealt. Instead of being based upon such eval- 
uation, however, the judgment is too often grounded upon the hoary 
practice (verbally disclaimed but repeatedly employed) of treating 
the birthplace of the historian as a touchstone by which to judge the 
objectivity or the bias of his ideas. 

Although this device is used with markedly unfair effects in some 
instances there is no intention to suggest that Mr. Pressly had any 
ulterior purpose in adopting it, or even that he did so consciously. 
Indeed, it may appear, in course of time, that he is the principal vic- 
tim of the practice, for it has led him to address himself to certain 
viewpoints, especially the viewpoint of the revisionists, without a full 
understanding of the ideas from which these viewpoints are derived. 
If he had deliberately set out to write a critique, this might not have 
happened, but since his verdicts have apparently intruded themselves 
more or less unawares, he has seemingly not felt a need to examine 
these controversial questions directly and on their own merits. 

This is notably true in his treatment of the revisionists, for his analy- 
sis of them takes no account of the difficult problems of historical 
causation with which they have been concerned. They have been 
acutely aware of the need to distinguish between the causes of gen- 
eralized sectional antagonism on the one hand and the causes which 
led this antagonism to take a specific form (armed conflict) at a spe- 
cific time (April, 1861) on the other. Earlier historians were content 
to explain Fort Sumter by reference to broad economic, social, and 
institutional forces, including slavery. But the revisionists perceived 
a fallacy here. They recognized that sectional anatgonism threatened 
to produce war in 1850, which would have been labelled “inevitable” 
if it had eventuated, and that it again threatened to produce war in 
1861, which was labelled “inevitable” because it did eventuate. They 
wanted something better than a history which applied analysis in 
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accounting for the war that did not occur, but which threw up its 
hands and cried “destiny” for the war that did occur. 

The reviewer is far from denying the existence of defects in the 
revisionist position. There is, as Pressly suggests, a distressing naiveté 
in the conviction that because war is irrational it must therefore be 
avoidable, and there is superficiality in blaming a crisis on extremists 
or fanatics without taking into account the social dynamics which 
brought these types into positions of leadership. But the revisionists 
have enough to answer for without having their position misunder- 
stood. Pressly does injustice to their position, unintentionally I am 
sure, not only by failing to understand their approach to causation, but 
in a number of other ways. For instance, he does not recognize the va- 
lidity of their emphasis upon the strong nationalistic factors which were 
present throughout the sectional crisis, and which gave to leadership a 
better basis for averting conflict than leadership usually has on the eve 
of war. Whether the revisionists are wishful or not, it remains true, in 
the historical study of the prevention of war, that few wars in history 
show as much common ground between the opposing peoples—on 
both sides individualistic, democratic, Protestant, English-speaking, 
monarch-hating Americans—and therefore that if wars are preventable, 
this one should have been. Finally, Pressly does not grasp the re- 
visionist’s distinction between the slavery question at large and the 
slavery question as an issue between the adversaries. In itself, the 
slavery question presented the alternatives between freedom and 
bondage, which will always be worth a war, but the adversaries of 
1860-1861 recognized no such alternatives. Lincoln proposed no relief 
for slaves and expressed willingness to guarantee slavery by constitu- 
tional amendment, but he thought the territorial question was worth 
a national crisis. Douglas, whose proposals regarding slavery in the 
states were indistinguishable from Lincoln’s, did not think the terri- 
torial question was worth a crisis. It would be simple-minded to 
suggest that this was the whole story, for of course Lincoln was con- 
cerned with arresting the growth of slavery, but the revisionists are 
not unrealistic when they insist that the alternatives for which political 
leaders led the nation into crisis were narrow alternatives of territorial 
policy and not broad alternatives of slavery and freedom. 

If the revisionists come off badly at Mr. Pressly’s hands, another 
group who appear in a very bad light are the Southerners of the last 
quarter-century. Like many skillful prosecutors, Pressly maintains a 
specious appearance of having no convictions of his own but merely 
letting the facts speak for themselves. Thus he begins his discussion 
of the “New Vindication of the South” by showing how the growth 
of graduate schools in the South “heightened the possibility that 
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Southern-born historians, trained in the South, writing the history of 
the South at Southern universities, and using predominantly Southern 
sources might become as ‘biased’ in their own way as were the ‘out- 
siders’ against whom they complained.” He then describes a resur- 
gence of sectional tension since the twenties, as shown by such events 
as the Scopes trial and the Scottsboro case. “It was in such an atmos- 
phere,” he then concludes, “that some (not all) Southern-born his- 
torians expressed interpretations of the Civil War characterized chiefly 
by their ardent defense of the South and their sharp criticism of non- 
Southerners.” 

There is, of course, a half-truth in this formulation, and there is no 
doubt that the quest for impartiality has been marred by occasional 
rebel yells—in which, as Pressly fails to note, many other southern his- 
torians have refused to join. As representatives of “some (not all)” 
southern historians, he puts his major spotlights on Frank L. Owsley 
and Charles W. iiamsdell, with baby-spots for Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
Albert B. Moore, Fletcher M. Green, and E. Merton Coulter. All of 
these individuals lend themselves well to his purposes, for all of them 
have at one time or another taken positions which were sharply critical 
of the North, and all were southern-born. Q.E.D.: their criticisms must 
have derived from sectional bias and we need not examine the merits 
or demerits of their reasoning. 

Every historian of the South knows that there is a problem to be 
pondered soberly here, and that no man or school can safely claim 
freedom from bias. The problem is real enough without pretending 
that it is more acute than it is. But by arbitrary selection and by eval- 
uating arguments on a geographical rather than an analytical basis, 
Pressly exaggerates its acuteness. He dwells at length on evidence 
which tends to support his position, but excludes or minimizes other 
evidence. In the cases of Owsley and Moore, for instance, it is ex- 
cessively narrow to remember only what Owsley wrote in I'll Take 
My Stand or what Moore said in “One Hundred Years of Reconstruc- 
tion in the South” without also remembering that Owsley’s State Rights 
in the Confederacy is the classic exposé of the debacle of southern 
constitutional theory and that Moore’s Conscription and Conflict in the 
Confederacy was the book which destroyed the myth of Confederate 
solidarity. Even more, it is completely lopsided to stress the fact that 
Ramsdell, Owsley, et al. were southern-born without taking any ac- 
count of the fact that many other southern-born historians have con- 
spicuously deviated from Pressly's stereotype. To name some (not 
all): southern-born Clement Eaton has written the definitive account 
of slavery’s stifling effect upon freedom of thought; southern-born 
Thomas Govan has helped to puncture the neo-Confederate myth that 
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slavery would have died of economic inanition, without war to end it; 
southern-born Bell Wiley has punctured another myth—that of the 
unanimous wartime loyalty of slaves to their Confederate masters; 
southern-born Ollinger Crenshaw has portrayed with remarkable force 
the hysteria that gripped the South on the eve of secession; southern- 
born Francis B. Simkins and William B. Hesseltine have interpreted 
many aspects of the Civil War in a fashion by no means sectional; 
the reviewer, also southern-born, has published the most detailed 
exposition yet to appear of Lincoln’s efforts to avert war in 1861. 
None of these writings fit Pressly's formula, and none are mentioned. 
Some of them, it should be conceded, are outside the technical limits 
of his discussion, for his book is not, in fact, a review of interpreta- 
tions of the Civil War, but rather a review of the historiography of war 
guilt. Yet if he elects to generalize about southern historical bias, he 
should perhaps not set the limits of his study at exactly the point 
which will be most conducive to making a case. 

Even more limiting, however, than Mr. Pressly's arbitrary selection 
is his assumption that ideas can be evaluated geographically, without 
reference to their intrinsic validity. For instance, he treats both 
Charles W. Ramsdell’s argument that Lincoln deliberately precipitated 
war and Benjamin B. Kendrick’s argument that the South has been 
exploited economically as examples of sectional partisanship because 
both men were southern-born. To the reviewer, there is a vital dif- 
ference: that Kendrick’s argument squares with the evidence while 
Ramsdell’s does not, and no evaluation is worth much unless it con- 
siders the evidence. But Americans Interpret Their Civil War does 
not attempt to analyze the merits of a single one of the points for 
which it traces the record of historical dispute. It contains little to 
indicate that the author has any real understanding of the nature of 
the territorial question, the operation of economic factors, the policy 
of the administration during the war crisis, the process of disintegra- 
tion of national loyalty, the continued vitality of unionism in the South, 
or any of a number of other matters which have to be understood be- 
fore any historian’s interpretation of these topics can be effectively 
appraised. 

Other points of both a positive and a negative character might be 
mentioned. On the debit side, it seems regrettable that the discussion 
is so narrowly confined to professional historians that one learns noth- 
ing of Walt Whitman’s or Stephen Benet’s roles in developing the “na- 
tionalist” view, nor of Charles Francis Adams’ epoch-making declara- 
tion that “everyone was right, no one was wrong,” nor of Gerald W. 
Johnson’s forceful little volume on The Secession of the Southern 
States—in some ways the most vigorous statement of the revisionist 
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view. On the credit side, this volume clearly and ably traces the major 
changes in interpretation which Civil War literature has exhibited 
from 1861 to the present. By doing so it provides both a useful in- 
sight into American intellectual history and a valuable summary of 
information on this branch of American historiography. If it had at- 
tempted this and no more, it might have been a better book. But by 
its verdicts on many historians, it brings the reader back repeatedly 
to one basic question: the question how far it is possible to proceed 
in judging historians’ interpretations without grounding these judg- 
ments in an understanding of the history which is being interpreted. 


Yale University Davip M. Porrer 


The Southern Indians: The Story of the Civilized Tribes before Re- 
moval. By R. S. Cotterill. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 255. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


In this over-all view of the history of the Indians of the southeastern 
quarter of the United States in the fifty years immediately following 
the Revolution, R. S$. Cotterill is a pioneer. This is a surprise, especially 
in the light of all the writing that has been done about the Civilized 
Tribes. Comment on them goes back at least as far as the narratives 
of the De Soto expedition. With the eighteenth century it gained in 
bulk and frequency. James Adair’s famous book on the Chickasaws 
and their neighbors appeared in 1775. Other volumes followed which 
were concerned with phases of the experience of these Indians, along 
with a still larger quantity of writing in the form of letters and reports. 
The pathos of removal to the strange environment at the margin of 
the Great Plains stimulated even more writing, and thanks in particu- 
lar to Grant Foreman and Angie Debo the removal and post-removal 
phases have been presented in detail. Cotterill’s, however, is the first 
comprehensive treatment of the period before removal. 

As of the late eighteenth century, when his account begins, the 
Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws were beneficiaries or 
victims of several generations of close contact with the whites. It 
began with the Spaniards at St. Augustine and Pensacola, the English 
in the Carolinas and Virginia, and the French at Mobile and New 
Orleans. Impulses of trade, advancing settlement, and imperial rivalry 
were felt, not to mention a crossing over of a good many men who 
annexed themselves to the Indian towns. By 1783 this surround of 
the southern Indians had tightened. The Spaniards held the Gulf 
Coast and the lower Mississippi. The American frontier was aggres- 
sively present in Georgia and only less so in the Carolinas. Nuclei of 
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settlement that had persisted during the war in the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee country were now on the upsurge, and an active interest was 
being shown in extending down the Mississippi. Over the next dec- 
ades this American pressure mounted steadily. 

The real plight of these Indians was that they were a sort of island 
engulfed by the advancing tide of white settlement and rule. Their 
problem was to adjust to this force. In part they did so by abandon- 
ing some of their ancestral ways and adopting elements of the white 
man’s culture, thereby qualifying to be called the Civilized Tribes. 
Meanwhile, they resisted encroachments with such force as they 
could, militarily and through diplomacy. At times the diplomacy ex- 
erted in their behalf was brilliant, playing off the United States against 
Spain, the United States against Georgia, and making the most of 
British and French desires to regain influence in the area. 

Given this sort of subject matter, Cotterill has woven several threads 
into his narrative. One is a description of the persistence of the old 
Indian institutions, patterns, and concepts into this period of stress. 
Another is the modification in daily life that was produced by the 
mounting impact of Caucasian culture and the persistent infiltration 
of white blood. It is noteworthy that the two individuals who rise 
to the eminence of chapter titles in this book are Alexander McGilli- 
vray, a Creek chief, but only a quarter Indian as to blood, and William 
Augustus Bowles, a Muscogee by adoption rather than by birth. 

The thread of even greater prominence is that of these Indians 
caught up in the rivalry for the Old Southwest. To some extent this 
emphasis was predetermined by the documentation that has been 
preserved. It is richest by far in precisely this phase—the relationship 
of these Indians to the contest for power and advantage on the part 
of their several neighbors. In addition, this emphasis reflects the 
reality; this was the most crucial issue for these Indians. 

Cotterill's book is obviously based on long attention to the subject 
and on extensive work in the literature and the archives that bear 
upon it. On the whole he is sympathetic toward the Indians, though 
at times he writes with a condescending irony, as in expressions of this 
type: “The rest of the Florida Indians had gradually attained extinc- 
tion” (p. 231). In various of its parts the book can be improved upon 
by more detailed research, or even by reading an existing monograph. 
But the survey as a whole will have continuing usefulness. 


University of California at Los Angeles Joun W. CaucHey 
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The Head and Heart of Thomas Jefferson. By John Dos Passos. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. vi, 442. 
Frontispiece. $5.00.) 


When a literary figure of thy stature of John Dos Passos writes on 
a subject as engaging and important as Thomas Jefferson, one would 
expect the results to be highly gratifying. That they are not in this 
case is due to the inclusion of material that is irrelevant and the casual 
treatment or omission of some that is highly pertinent. Far from 
elucidating Jefferson's environment and times, the frequent excursions 
to scenes and characters supposed to have influenced Jefferson’s head 
and heart serve only to distract the reader. The journal of Thomas 
Lewis, for example, need not have been given in such detail to por- 
tray the frontier milieu of Jefferson, the boy. Most superfluous and 
interrupting are the excursions among the Scottish literati and scien- 
tists of the eighteenth century inspired by Jefferson’s statement that 
it was his “great good fortune, and what probably fixed the destinies” 
of his life that Dr. William Small of Scotland became his teacher and 
companion at William and Mary. One of these digressions introduces 
a sponsor of Small, Dr. John Gregory, who studied at Edinburgh and 
Leyden. On his return journey to England, Gregory and a companion 
were driven by seasickness into the cabin where “they were much 
impressed to find that the lovely creature in boys’ clothes they found 
there, not only seasick but terrified for fear the ship would sink, and 
whom they took great pleasure in consoling was none other than the 
famous dancer Violette. She was on her way to England, where she 
would turn the heads of all the beaux in the West End from the stage 
of the Haymarket and would cap the climax of her theatrical success 
by becoming the great Garrick’s wife” (p. 89). All this is very in- 
teresting, but hardly germane to the story of Jefferson. And sensational 
as was the Wilkes episode, it does not warrant an entire chapter in a 
brief biography which gives only passing mention to Jefferson’s ex- 
tensive reading and to his important role in drafting the Declaration 
of Independence. It may be true that the “scholiasts have worn out 
the question of whose thinking was responsible for which line of the 
document”; still a balanced biography of its acknowledged author 
should not move too lightly over this great achievement. Nor should 
Jefferson's connection with the liberal Ordinance of 1784 be altogether 
ignored. 

On the other hand, Jefferson’s artistic and scientific interests, par- 
ticularly in architecture, receive more than a fair share of attention. 
It was Jefferson’s good fortune to be able to realize his architectural 
predilections in the construction of his own home and the capitols of 
his state and nation. 
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Especially rewarding is the account of Jefferson’s sojourn abroad 
as minister to France. Here the author has skillfully woven together 
long passages from some of Jefferson’s choicest writings portraying 
him at his versatile best. From them emerges Jefferson, the champion 
of the rights of man, the bitter critic of a society that divided people 
into wolves and sheep, the humanitarian who did not disdain the 
poor, the intelligent tourist, proud of his own country, yet willing to 
recognize the accomplishments of others. Always remaining sturdily 
American, Jefferson earned the affection of his compatriots and the 
respect of foreigners. 

Jefferson's happy Parisian encounter with Maria Cosway, which he 
recalled with romantic nostalgia in the well-known dialogue between 
his head and his heart, is presented for what it was—a fleeting inter- 
lude in a life remarkably free from petticoat influence. 

Jefferson left France just as the old regime was about to meet a 
violent end. His comprehension of the revolutionary scene is evi- 
denced in his parting advice to Lafayette to align himself with the 
Third Estate in order to avoid compromising with his principles and 
to gain the confidence of that class. But as Mr. Dos Passos points out, 
Lafayette “delayed so long the choice . . . between his family con- 
nection and the reformers that bolder men like Mirabeau took over 
the leadership of the Assembly and Lafayette became the patriot 
general on horseback whom the crowd on the streets always cheered 
but whom nobody obeyed.” 

On his return to the United States, Jefferson, the agrarian democrat 
and francophile, was not happy in the role of Secretary of State in 
Washington’s essentially Federalist cabinet. In particular, he mis- 
trusted the motives and effect of Hamilton’s bold economic policies 
which threatened to breed a moneyed caste in the young republic. 
The furor caused by Genét’s indifference to diplomatic niceties and 
the bloody news from France aggravated Jefferson’s difficult position. 
The one bright episode in this uncomfortable chapter of Jefferson’s 
political career was the selection of the site and planning of the na- 
tional capital. It is regrettable that the book ends on a note of disil- 
lusionment, with Jefferson taking his leave of the administration he 
could no longer support and was now determined to oppose. 


Marshall College EvtzaABetH CoMETTI 
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The American Revolution, 1775-1783. By John Richard Alden. New 
American Nation Series, edited by Henry Steele Commager and 
Richard B. Morris. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xx, 
294. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Co-operative histories are much more than aggregates of particulars; 
and to review one installment necessitates some attention to the whole. 
That tastes in historiography vary becomes immediately clear by 
comparing this series with its predecessors, and more especially by 
comparing this particular volume with its equivalents in earlier enter- 
prises. Half a century ago Van Tyne, covering the same period under 
the identical title, but in fewer words, gave far less space to march- 
ing, fighting, and maneuvering. At the same time, he ventured more 
generalizations about causes and incorporated comments about what 
was going on behind the lines. If some of his observations and re- 
flections cannot stand scrutiny, others cement the narrative more 
successfully and point up its significance more vividly than anything 
in the present volume. A decade ago, Greene, who had also con- 
tributed to the first series, but now differently oriented and surveying 
the period 1763-1790, treated the military aspects in a few pages. 
Thus, in a venture that is at once a summing up and a springboard, 
it is not enough to consider the historian’s credentials—neither Van 
Tyne, Green, nor Alden arouses question here—or even to inquire how 
closely each approximates the truth, important as these matters are. 
What is equally relevant is, where does the writer stand in the history 
of history, what are his assumptions? Because he is writing not 
merely for his fellow historians, he cannot be analyzed on technical 
grounds alone. 

In many respects it is unfair to judge this book without benefit of 
its immediate predecessor in the series. Alden by predilection, as 
evidenced by his books on Gage and Lee and his editing of Chris- 
topher Ward’s War of the American Revolution, and by definition, 
no doubt from the editors, has sharply limited his subject. He has 
written a history of the American Revolutionary War and offers no 
apology for emphasizing things military. This of course puts to him 
squarely the obligation to make sense, and to make it interesting. The 
task was not easy. Men nowadays take the Revolution for granted, 
and to tell again an oft-told tale is most difficult. Foregoing any pre- 
tensions to novelty, he has written a pleasing narrative, content to 
let ideas and events speak through behavior and actions; only now 
and again does his account suggest that he has read two sets of sources 
and has not taken time to fuse them. 

How then shall the book be rated? This is a question for the editors 
as well as the author. Has he produced anything more than a pleasing 
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narrative, fair and accurate so far as it goes, and can he be legitimately 
scolded if he has not? Wherein has he advanced beyond Van Tyne, 
or half a dozen others? In particular, he has been more favorable to 
Gates and Lee; he has reduced the value of the French alliance; and 
he has rated the Loyalist strength lower than some writers. For these 
and other modifications he has good evidence. He has excellent maps, 
informing illustrations, and a full and up-to-date bibliography. More 
generally, there can be no doubt but that his narrative is tighter than 
theirs. In achieving this he has given us less to go on. Allergic to 
causation, he has supplied no short answer as to why events happened 
as they did. Neither Whig nor Tory, moderate nor radical, he has 
been content to tell the story as the documents and perspective war- 
rant. Thus far good. But has he avoided the slough of predestina- 
tion? Once Yorktown had happened it became inevitable, and every- 
thing that went before is built up to it. Why were Saratoga and 
Yorktown decisive, and Long Island and Guilford indecisive? Would 
any course of action have saved the British? Perhaps the explanation 
of the outcome lies in the context of American development. This 
being the case, less concern with politics, war, and diplomacy, and 
more with ideas and the agencies of public opinion, might have re- 
vealed the value of that potent multiplier, the human spirit. 

If an educated, curious Nigerian, seeking information and guidance, 
read this volume, would it satisfy his quest for an explanation of why 
several hundred thousand people were willing to take up arms against 
the British government, why several hundred thousand more opposed 
rebellion or rode the fence, any why after many dreary years the 
revolt was successful? Would he, after hastily viewing the years 
1763-1775, after tracing the hostilities from Lexington to Yorktown, 
after glimpsing the surfaces of diplomatic logrolling, and after drop- 
ping in on sundry political debates, agree that the outcome “pro- 
foundly affected the course of the future”? Would he appreciate that 
in addition to being a revolt against Britain, the Revolution was also 
a revolt against privilege? Would he connect what had been related 
with the conclusion that the thought and conduct of the Americans 
were ultimately defensible, that the Declaration of Independence was 
justifiable, and that the Americans had made “a good start on the 
long road toward establishing and securing the rights of mankind”? 
Or would he feel that Alden had drawn conclusions from facts in 
themselves irrelevant or superficial? Well, men have always asked 
questions of historians that are unanswerable, and the better the book 
the more difficult the questions. 


University of Missouri Cuares F,. MuLvetr 
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Family Letters of the Three Wade Hamptons, 1782-1901. Edited by 
Charles E. Cauthen. South Caroliniana Sesquicentennial Series, 
No. 4 (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1953. Pp, 
xx, 181. Illustrations, appendixes. $5.00.) 


The lives of the three Wade Hamptons constitute a microcosm of 
southern history from the Revolution to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Despite the prominence of their name in history and myth, 
the Hamptons have not yet been subjected to thorough historical 
examination, largely because of the scarcity of family papers. For this 
reason, the publication of these letters, many of which were only 
recently made available, is an important contribution to southern his- 
tory. 

The title, while not misleading, is something of a misnomer. Most 
of the letters are family letters, but many deal at least incidentally 
with business, political, and military matters. And not all of them are 
letters of the Wade Hamptons. The book will interest primarily those 
concerned with social history and specialists interested in the Hampton 
family. 

The characters of the three men, in so many ways typifying the 
generations in which they lived, emerge clearly from these pages. 
The first Wade, a Revolutionary hero and participant in the War of 
1812, appears as the founder of a dynasty. A man preoccupied with 
the acquisition of wealth, he was a pioneer in the development of 
short-staple cotton in South Carolina, quick to exploit the potentiali- 
ties of sugar planting in Louisiana, and consumed with an insatiable 
hunger for land. The second Wade, representative of the ante-bellum 
golden age, appears as lord of the manor, the kindly master, interested 
in horses, summering at the springs, comfortably settled, yet busily 
extending the family holdings into Mississippi cotton plantations. The 
third Wade, best known to history, appears as the heir to this tradition 
of two generations, less accomplished perhaps in business, but more 
distinguished in war and politics. One theme running through the 
letters of the last two Wade Hamptons is that of broad human sym- 
pathy and profound affection for their families. 

Well over half the volume consists of letters to and from the third 
Wade Hampton. In large part this is the correspondence of Hampton 
and his sister, Mary Fisher, preserved by his granddaughter, Mrs. H. 
Perroneau Brown. These letters include descriptions of life on the 
Mississippi plantations, at the springs of Virginia, and in the field 
during the Civil War. The latter comprise about one fourth of the 
volume. Very few deal with the period after the war, and in these 
there is little reference to politics. 

The most important single contribution is the publication of the 
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full text of the lengthy letter written in 1866 to President Johnson, 
which states, over the signature of “Hampden,” the southern Con- 
servative case against the Radical program. This letter, published in 
fragments elsewhere and summarized in Wells's Hampton and Re- 
construction, was found to have been published in the New York 
Metropolitan Record, edited by a friend of Hampton. Previously 
assumed to have been a private letter to Johnson, it now seems to 
have been designed primarily, if not altogether, for publication. 

Edited by Charles E. Cauthen, professor of history at Wofford Col- 
lege, the volume is a handsome addition to the Sesquicentennial Series 
of materials in the South Caroliniana Library, issued under the gen- 
eral editorship of Robert L. Meriwether. The editing bears evidence 
of exhaustive and painstaking research. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the editor did not indicate more clearly the evidence upon which 
the “Hampden” letter is attributed to Hampton, and failed in some 
few cases to identify obscure figures such as Hampton’s artist friend, 
James DeVeaux. The book is well rounded out by a brief introduc- 
tory sketch of the Hamptons, a genealogical table that is of great 
value in identifying the multitudinous Hamptons and their relatives, 
an index, and a brief list of additional unpublished letters in the South 
Caroliniana Library. 


Louisiana State University GeorceE B. TINDALL 


The Adams Federalists. By Manning J. Dauer. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. xxiv, 381. Maps, appendixes, bibliog- 
raphy. $6.00.) 


Professor Dauer has made a valuable contribution to a period which 
has been neglected as a unit, although special studies, such as John 
Miller's Crisis in Freedom, have been done on specific aspects. The 
period is 1796 to 1800, roughly the period of John Adams’ administra- 
tion, and Professor Dauer has used it to explain the bases of early 
political divisions and, further, to show the basis for the development 
of the split in the Federalist party and the emergence of what he calls 
in his tithe “The Adams Federalists.” 

The technique used by Professor Dauer is interesting to the student 
of politics in any period. He has compiled voting charts and maps 
of the House of Representatives for the period, classifying the princi- 
pal measures voted upon as either Republican or Federalist and then 
classifying individual congressmen on the basis of their votes. A com- 
parison with the voting maps aids in showing the various factors, 
“economic, social, religious, cultural and geographic,” which lay be- 
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hind party alignments. The emphasis is on economic and political 
factors although he treats the others briefly. 

The book begins with a background discussion of the bases of early 
political divisions and continues with a very able presentation (with 
one exception noted later) of Adams’ political and economic views, 
The author then details the history of the Adams administration with 
emphasis on the undeclared war with France and the anti-French 
policy pursued by the Hamilton wing of the Federalists with its by- 
products of increased taxation and defense, the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, the squabble over the army command, the Miranda plot, the 


tentative plans for an Anglo-American alliance. Running through the | 


account of these events is the widening rift between Adams and the 


High Federalists, culminating in the frustration of the war party and | 


the successful mission to France in 1800. The book concludes with 
the election of 1800 and the attempts by the Federalist extremists to 
displace Adams with Pinckney. 

Several questions should be raised. Professor Dauer refers in his 
introduction to “both the rise and breakup of the first American politi- 
cal party alignments” in this period (p. vii). One would hardly say 
that the Federalist party broke up in 1800 in view of the fact that as 
late as 1808 it gained majorities in the New York and Massachusetts 
legislatures and swept both the legislature and the governorship in 
Maryland in 1812. He also leaves the impression (p. 3 and pp. 7-8) 
that the pro-Constitution Federalists of 1788 were identical with the 
later Federalists organized by Hamilton. 

One hesitates to criticize material which must have been extremely 
difficult to prepare and present, as in Chapters I and II, in which the 
author presents his statistical material on the bases of political di- 
visions. But in some cases the conclusions presented in the text are 
confusing when compared with tables. He states, for instance, that 
the heaviest concentration of shipping was in New England and uses 
a table on foreign tonnage to illustrate. On the following page, how- 
ever, his table for the values of exports by states shows that New York 
alone had a greater amount than all New England combined (p. 8, 
Tables 3 and 4). 

Again, he states that a comparison of shipping “with areas showing 
Federalist strength shows a direct correlation” (p. 10). But his voting 
charts in Appendix III show that the New York City area was con- 
sistently Republican from the second session of the Fourth Congress 
(1796-1797) to the end of the period. Philadelphia is shown to be 
Republican from the Fifth Congress until the end of the period. 

A question may also be raised with regard to the concluding gen- 
eralization of the chapter on Adams’ political theories. Professor 
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Dauer’s statement that Adams “thought that either the rich or the poor 
would be equally tyrannical when in power; [Hamilton] believed 
that only the rich had the right to rule . . .” (p. 54) should be com- 
pared with Madison’s report of Hamilton’s speech in the Constitutional 
Convention in which he states: “Give all power to the many, they 
will oppress the few. Give all power to the few, they will oppress 
the many. Both therefore ought to have power, that each may defend 
itself ag*t. the other.” (See Thomas P. Govan, “The Rich, the Well- 
born, and Alexander Hamilton,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
March, 1950, p. 677.) 

On the whole, two general criticisms may be made. Although the 
author is concerned with the Federalists, it seems to this reviewer that 
too little attention is paid to the Republicans. In the chapter on the 
election of 1796 Professor Dauer states: “It now becomes of interest 
to trace the campaign between the Republicans . . . and the divided 
Federalists” (p. 97). Yet virtually the entire text of the twelve pages 
which follow is devoted to the schism in the Federalist party produced 
by the attempt of some of the High Federalists to bring in Pinckney 
ahead of Adams. The other criticism is the tendency of the author 
to discuss Hamiltonian and High Federalist policies at length while 
neglecting the Adams Federalists. One finds difficulty in identifying 
the latter and it is only toward the end of the book that we are told 
who they are: Gerry, Benjamin Rush, the Muhlenbergs, the Fenners, 
and others. If the index be taken as a guide, there are only twenty- 
five references to all of the above named as compared with twenty 
to Pickering alone. The impression is left that the author has concen- 
trated rather more on Adams’ opposition than on “The Adams Fed- 
eralists.” 

The reviewer is not inclined to quibble over such minor errors as 
running Caleb Cushing for governor of Massachusetts two years be- 
fore he was born (p. 33) or misnaming James A. Bayard “Jonathan” 
(p. 139). 


University of Alabama J. S. PANCAKE 


Florida Fiasco: Rampant Rebels on the Georgia-Florida Border, 1810- 
1815. By Rembert W. Patrick. (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1954. Pp. x, 359. Notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


During the period 1810-1815 the United States was an expansionist 
nation anxious to acquire territory on its borders while the legitimate 
owners were occupied elsewhere. Before the War of 1812 special 
agents of the United States either fostered revolution in Spain’s 
Florida and Texas or co-operated with rebel forces already in the 
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field. These rowdy frontier episodes were similar figures in the same 
pattern. 

Madison began his intrigue against East Florida by selecting the 
fabulous George Mathews as his agent to corrupt Folch, the wily 
governor of West Florida at Mobile; but Mathews was unable to 
persuade Folch to co-operate in the expansionist scheme and so turned 
his attention to East Florida where a farcical revolution might be 
promoted. To succeed in his revolutionary plans, to carry out Madi- 
son’s mandate, Mathews had to win both wealthy and poor residents 
of Georgia and Florida to his complicated intrigue. He found a leader 
in the wealthy John Houstoun McIntosh who would conquer the 
province, then turn it over to the United States. The indefatigable 
but unrecognized Spanish minister, Luis de Onis, heard details of the 
Mathews plans from the governor of East Florida and protested 
through the British minister Not being disavowed, Mathews pro- 
ceeded with his plans, only to meet with the refusal of a regular army 
officer to support the invasion scheduled for March 12, 1812. Never- 
theless, a “patriot” force captured Fernandina without bloodshed and 
moved against St. Augustine where the invasion frittered away in the 
face of Governor Estrada’s incorruptibility. 

This was the time for decisive action by Madison, but the President 
was too timid to see his scheme through to success. Madison and 
Monroe disavowed Mathews but appointed Governor David Mitchell 
as their secret agent in another amazing act of inconsistency. Mitchell 
could do no better than gain a stalemate with Sebastian Kindelan, 
the new Spanish governor. While declaring war on Great Britain, 
Congress refused to authorize occupation of East Florida. Neverthe- 
less, fires kindled by Mathews continued to burn, and Florida’s self- 
styled patriots organized a sort of government under McIntosh. With 
the appointment of Major General Thomas Pinckney to command in 
Florida, the Madison administration entered a new phase of its in- 
trigue. 

While Indians and Negroes threatened the Georgia frontier, Ten- 
nessee volunteers joined in ravaging Seminole towns early in 1813. 
Confident of congressional approval, Madison and Monroe called for 
Tennessee militia to join a force from New Orleans to attack Florida. 
Andrew Jackson reached Natchez with a large contingent which then 
turned back because of the Senate’s refusal to support the adminis- 
tration’s plans. With preliminary negotiations with England under 
way and assured of pardon for the Florida “patriots,” Madison in 
March, 1813, ordered the evacuation of East Florida. For a time 
Buckner Harris continued to resist; but his “rampaging rebels” merely 
added to confusion. When a band of Indians and Negroes ambushed 
Harris, his leaderless rowdies melted away. 
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The entire Florida conspiracy, like the Madison-Monroe attempts 
to promote filibustering expeditions against New Spain, occurred not 
on the periphery of national and international affairs, but, as Dr. 
Patrick so clearly demonstrates, was an integral part of the War of 
1812. The scheming of undercover agents, the use of disaffected na- 
tionals, the bland disavowals by high officials, the promise of rich re- 
wards to adventurers, all demonstrated a capacity for intrigue quite 
beyond the noble roles so often assigned to the chief actors by “pa- 
triotic” histories. Justification may be found in the times; but the 
Florida fiasco, like its contemporary in Texas, cast little honor on the 
Madison administration. 

Skillful descriptions of such villages as Fernandina and St. Marys, 
of people and how they lived, impart the breath of life to this me- 
ticulous history of intrigue and insurrection. A map should have been 
provided to guide the reader to Point Petre, along the rivers, to Moosa 
Creek, Moosa Old Fort, Alachua, and numerous other features. Pa- 
tient research in numerous libraries and archives has yielded material 
to provide the factual basis for what surely is the definitive history 
of this Florida fiasco. No longer will it be necessary for historians to 
nibble at the fringes: the story has been written. 


University of Mississippi Harris GAYLORD WARREN 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XIX, The Territory of Arkansas, 
1819-1825. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. Pp. 
xiv, 1003. Maps. $6.50.) 


The need for publication of original documents in the federal ar- 
chives which concern the history of the Territory of Arkansas has long 
been recognized. In pointing out the need in 1906, John Hugh Rey- 
nolds, dean of living Arkansas historians, wrote in Volume I of the 
Publications of the Arkansas Historical Association: “Much of this 
material [in the then unconsolidated and uncatalogued archives] 
bears on the history of Arkansas. Being more under the tutelage of 
the government during the territorial days, Arkansas has more material 
at Washington bearing on that period of her history than since state- 
hood.” Nearly a half-century later, the visions of Dr. Reynolds and 
others begin to be fulfilled with the publication of this, the first of a 
projected three-volume series of Arkansas territorial papers. Some 
materials pertaining to Arkansas appeared in the three recently pub- 
lished volumes of the papers of Louisiana and Missouri territories, 
out of whose area Arkansas Territory was created, but they were rela- 
tively few in number. 
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This volume contains a wealth of largely unused material; only 
about twenty of the 777 documents have previously appeared in 
printed form. As in past volumes of the larger series, selections were 
made primarily from Washington files of the Departments of State, 
Treasury, War, Justice, Post Office, and Interior, the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives, but some Arkansas materials were also 
used. Most important of these is the Executive Register of civil ap- 
pointments for the entire territorial period, 1819-1836, heretofore 
available only in the original at the state capitol in Little Rock. A few 
selections from the Arkansas Gazette, first newspaper in the territory, 
were used to supplement the official papers. 

Arrangement of the documents is chronological. Beginning with 
those relating to the foundation of the territory (including a number 
predating 1819), they progress through the first administration of 
Acting Governor Robert Crittenden, the first and second administra- 
tions of Governor James Miller, and the second and third administra- 
tions of Acting Governor Crittenden. The last section of the book 
contains the Executive Register. A major criterion for inclusion of 
papers, as laid down by the editor, was their “relevancy to the ad- 
ministration of the territory”; fortunately, however, that sometimes 
dull and forbidding term “administration” encompasses much more 
in this volume than the bureaucratic pencil-pushing often associated 
with it. Indians (and there were many in Arkansas—some native, 
some newly arrived from east of the Mississippi) were an adminis- 
trative problem, as were the public lands, the postal service, road and 
river transportation, the militia, and the salt springs, to list only a few 
of the lively and interesting topics with which the various documents 
deal. The historian of Arkansas and the trans-Mississippi South and 
West, be he interested in political, military, economic, or social mat- 
ters, will find much usable material. 

Especially should this volume prove helpful to those seeking more 
knowledge of the careers of the men who helped shape the destiny 
of frontier Arkansas in those days prior to the achievement of state- 
hood. Surely no other single printed source contains as much informa- 
tion about the activities of Major William Bradford, founder and first 
commanding officer of Fort Smith, Matthew Lyon, Indian factor at 
Spadra Bluff, Hartwell Boswell, register of the land office at Batesville, 
and William Russell, famous land speculator—and these are only a 
sampling of those documented in detail. And the lesser men should 
not be overlooked, for their name is legion. This book will be an in- 
valuable supplement to the federal census records of the period. 

Dr. Carter has held to his usual high standards of editorship. The 
format of the volume is attractive, the typography clear, and the 
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numerous explanatory footnotes helpful to the scholar. There are 
several good reproductions of original maps and land surveys. The 
index of three or four thousand entries is unusually thorough. In a 
volume as detailed as this, errors inevitably creep in, but the number 
detected by this reviewer was remarkably small. One was a typo- 
graphical error in the inclusive dates of the Executive Register (p. xi). 
The other was an error of fact in Dr. Carter's preface: the “late” Pro- 
fessor John H. Reynolds (p. viii), that great pioneer of Arkansas his- 
toriography, is still alive, aged eighty-six. He is president emeritus 
of Hendrix College, as well as chairman emeritus of the Arkansas His- 
tory Commission. 

Arkansas scholars are already beginning to put this first volume of 
Arkansas territorial papers to good use. A paper entitled “Matthew 
Lyon, United States Indian Factor at Spadra Bluff,” presented at the 
1954 annual meeting of the Arkansas Historical Association, was based 
in part on it. And other scholarly work drawing from this source can 
be expected in the future. Upon completion of publication of the 
three-volume series, the groundwork for the first thorough historical 
appraisal of the Territory of Arkansas will have been laid. 


Little Rock Junior College OrviLLE W. TAYLor 


Rice Planter and Sportsman: The Recollections of J. Motte Alston, 
1821-1909. Edited by Arney R. Childs. (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xviii, 148. Map, illustrations. 
$4.50. ) 


Here is a little (but expensive) volume all too rare on history 
shelves: one that happily combines the raw materials of history with 
an enjoyable tale that can bewitch the average reader. Scholars will 
find vignettes describing the routine of a rice plantation, horse racing, 
the religion of slaves, travel conditions in old Carolina, and many 
other aspects of the South of the planters. But in many respects Alston 
is at his best as a nineteenth-century Archibald Rutledge whose deli- 
cate record of hunting and fishing exploits would be as appropriate 
for the Saturday Evening Post as the comparable tales spun there by 
Rutledge. 

Although J. Motte Alston lived into the twentieth century, his pub- 
lished recollections deal almost entirely with the years before 1861. 
His family was well known as leaders among that small group of rice 
planters whose plantations lay along the Waccamaw and Pee Dee 
rivers near Georgetown, South Carolina, and just inland from the 
Atlantic. Alston also was able to portray attractively much of the life 
of old Charleston where he often stayed with his grandparents in the 
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old Miles Brewton house, still a show place near the famed Battery, 
From the literary standpoint, the most striking quality of the book is 
the creation of a magnetic charm that all but carries the reader back 
to join Alston as he wanders over his rice fields, bounces along to 
Charleston, hunts in the marshes, or attends private school. Even the 
modern historian finds himself endorsing the old “moonlight and 
roses” legend. 

Alston, however, warns against such a delusion: “They who believe 
a planter’s life was an easy one were vastly in error” (p. 57). This he 
proves. Launching his adult career on six hundred acres on the Wac- 
camaw, the young planter at first led a rough life. The routine of this 
work is described with such clarity that a modern city slicker can 
visualize the many tasks involved. His detailed account of slavery 
includes a defense of that institution as the “school for civilization.” 
He also gives a vivid picture of the planters’ social life, which he 
found “most pleasant” but “surely not one of indolence or self-indul- 
gence.” Written for a grandson, these reminiscences exude family 
pride—as could have been expected from most members of his Caro- 
lina aristocracy. 

The most readable chapter in the book is the one entitled “The 
Sportsman.” Although numerous contemporary travel accounts, ob- 
servations of slavery, and records of Charleston society during “the 
season” have been published, few have dealt with as much charm and 
gentleness on Carolina sports as has Alston. His tales would fascinate 
naturalists and sportsmen of any generation. Here is a keen observer 
creating a spell as he writes of birds, dogs, ponies, duck hunting, fish- 
ing, and deer shoots. For good measure, he gives sage advice to cooks 
on how not to ruin freshly killed game. Repeatedly he stresses and 
advocates sportsmanship, not animal murder, and is unscathing in 
his denunciation of those who take advantage of.helpless prey. 

Alston’s observations of the 1860's give a good sample of the thought 
processes of those proud Southerners who justified secession while de- 
crying and regretting it. Only in this last chapter (the only one to 
touch the last four decades of his life) do we find anything ungentle 
or vindictive. His comments on the Yankees are hardly detached. He 
also injects his 1890 observation of what the Negro had gained—or 
lost—by emancipation, and he presents an intriguing project for civiliz- 
ing interior Africa with American freedmen. 

Mrs. Childs had a major task to bring this material together in its 
present form from scattered parts of Alston’s manuscript. She has 
made a chronological record that is essentially Alston’s autobiography, 
and she has done well. At times she lets the author digress; he him- 
self apologizes for his wandering at a distance “off the track,” but his 
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meanderings and his anecdotes are among the best spots in the volume. 
The editor concludes her foreword “with the hope that the savor of 
the man and the day will be caught by the interested and sympathetic 
reader.” Her hopes will likely be realized. Indeed, even the casual 
reader will probably be converted into an “interested and sympathetic” 
one. 


Wofford College Lewis P. Jones 


Planter Management and Capitalism in Ante-Bellum Georgia: The 
Journal of Hugh Fraser Grant, Ricegrower. Edited with intro- 
ductory chapters by Albert Virgil House. Columbia University 
Studies in the History of American Agriculture, Number 13. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 329. Maps, 
illustrations, bibliography. $4.75.) 


Professor House’s approach to his subject is twofold: a study of 
Hugh Fraser Grant, rice grower of ante-bellum Georgia, and a dis- 
cussion of rice growing in Georgia and the South. The first part of 
his book bears the title “The Production and Marketing of Rice in 
Ante-Bellum Georgia.” This part, consisting of four chapters (82 
pages), contains an account of Grant and an appraisal of the eco- 
nomics of rice growing in Georgia. In the narrative discussion of 
Grant, Professor House noticeably adds to a briefer presentation of 
the subject which appeared in Agricultural History in 1939. The other 
chapters of Part One, concerned with rice growing in Georgia and 
elsewhere, supplement the two most widely accepted modern descrip- 
tions of rice growing in the South: J. H. Easterby’s The South Caro- 
lina Rice Plantation . . . (1945) and Duncan C. Heyward’s Seed from 
Madagascar (1937). House also makes the point that the Georgia 
rice grower was neglected by U. B. Phillips. Part Two of the study 
(pp. 85-294) reproduces Grant’s Journal and Account Book, 1834- 
1861, which presents a detailed account of the daily operations of a 
plantation, Elizafield, located on the South Altamaha River. Part 
Three is particularly noteworthy for a “Directory” of most of the 
individuals (businessmen and others) whose names appear in Grant’s 
Journal and Account Book. 

The author's “interpretative analysis” of Georgia rice growing and 
marketing is a distinct contribution to the study of southern history. 
This narrative account is a brief one; nonetheless it is a very good one; 
and a conclusion is that the methods of cultivation and marketing of 
rice as well as the social life of the rite grower in Georgia did not 
differ greatly from South Carolina. Grant was typical of his fellow 
rice growers, with the exception that he was more businesslike in his 
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operations and management than many of his contemporaries; and 
he made money with slave labor. 

Of special significance is Professor House’s discussions of financing, 
milling, and marketing Georgia rice and of the shift of these activi- 
ties (for Georgians ) from Charleston to Savannah after the year 1830, 
One of the author's chief contributions, aside from his excellent job 
of compiling and editing the Grant manuscript materials—which speak 
for themselves—is his account of the roles played by commission mer- 
chants and factors and relatives in the economic life of the rice planter. 
The important difference between South Carolina and Georgia plant- 
ers seems to be the scene of their activity. Nevertheless, now there is 
available an outstanding description of the Georgia rice planter’s life 
(some social but largely economic). And House does not neglect 
the much-discussed subject of profitability of plantation slavery. His 
study is further proof that important factors which should be con- 
sidered in studying this subject include fertility of soil, weather con- 
ditions, transportation and marketing facilities, timing of shipment 
to market and sale of produce, closeness and humaneness of the 
planter’s supervision of operations and labor, and personal characteris- 
tics of the individual planter himself. Hugh Fraser Grant was an 
intelligent businessman operating a large enterprise and producing 
and selling a commodity which found a ready sale. Many of his prob- 
lems were similar to those of other entrepreneurs, planters and others. 
Historians and the modern businessman can learn some valuable 
lessons from reading Grant’s and Professor House’s account of rice 
growing in Georgia. 


Florida State University WeyMoutnu T. JorpAN 


The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. Volume III, 1839-1843. Edited 
by Henry Thomas Shanks. (Raleigh: State Department of Ar- 
chives and History, 1953. Pp. xxiv, 521. Illustrations. $1.00 wrap- 
ping and mailing fee.) 


This volume of the letters of W. P. Mangum centers on the brief 
period of jubilation among Whigs following the election of 1840 and 
the strife in that party after Tyler’s veto of the Bank Bill. Mangum’s 
highly valuable letter of June 26, 1841, to Duncan Cameron places 
the plight of his party on the “Branching power,” so ardently desired 
by those who wanted a strictly national bank, on the ineffectiveness 
of Clay in Whig caucuses on the Bank Bill because of a general con- 
viction that he was dictatorial, on “the Virginia Cabal” in open al- 
liance with “the So. Ca. Clique,” and on sharp antagonism between 
the Clay and Webster forces. In the “darkest days of Jacksonism,” 
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declared Mangum, he had “never witnessed such open and active 
efforts to bring executive influence to bear on Congress.” What, he 
asked, should be done under the circumstances? 

The question was never answered despite the four hundred odd 
entries, which include letters from such figures as Kenneth Rayner, 
Reverdy Johnson, William C. Preston, George E. Badger, William A. 
Graham, Henry Clay, and Mangum. Letters from important and un- 
important alike illustrate the convenience of placing blame for break- 
down of party and congressional responsibility on a weak or a dicta- 
torial executive authority. 

According to these letters the factors which helped render Congress 
ineffective were present before Tyler acceded to office. One columnist 
of the day (in a letter to Mangum) noted the “indignation felt toward 
the Webster administration of thirty days.” Despite their censure of 
Virginia “abstractionists,”5 Mangum and others feared the rising in- 
fluence of “the old Fed. [Federalist] clique to the North” and saw a 
widening breach between Clay and Webster. With ample backing 
“Old Mr. Adams” was agitating abolition, the Whig party in New York 
was split into “cliques and factions,” and in all innocence Southerners 
wanted “Whig principles and Southern interests.” Of significance also 
is the inclusion of resolutions from citizens’ groups, especially in the 
Midwest, relative to the Oregon question. In many of the letters 
there is evidence that the presidential bee also made for additional 
complications. Mangum’s own brother expressed amazement at the 
“diversity of sentiment upon Whig measures” in the Senate. 

Nevertheless, in these letters, Tyler received a swelling volume of 
abuse. At the report of a serious illness of Tyler, one New York busi- 
nessman felt that the earthly journeyings of the President should be 
of no interest to Mangum but that news of “the other jaunt” would 
be highly encouraging. Many felt with Clay that the House should 
consider “what virtue there is in that dormant power of impeachment 
in the Constitution.” 

Letters in this volume include detailed comment on many subjects, 
among which the following are outstanding: the tariff question, the 
Distribution Bill, state of the currency, sentiment and laws relative 
to bankruptcy, pleas of office seekers, evidence that numerous natives 
of North Carolina had migrated to Mississippi and Alabama, and cir- 
cumlocutions of gentlemen of the press, especially of David Lambert 
who became a Tyler editor in Wisconsin after “having fitted himself 
for the duties of that station by deceiving all who confided in him.” 

In view of the interest and value of these letters for students of 
American history and the meticulous work involved in editing them, 
this reviewer is reluctant to mention several indications of inadequate 
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proofreading (pp. xiii, 96, 120, 154, 164, 171, 215, 497). This collec- 
tion of letters will furnish much meat for the student of what is per- 
haps the most divisive period of American history. 


East Texas State Teachers College NANNIE M. TILLEY 


Horace Greeley: Nineteenth-Century Crusader. By Glyndon G. Van 
Deusen. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953, 
Pp. x, 445. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


A century ago the bizarre but representative personality of Horace 
Greeley was as familiar to his fellow countrymen as that of any Ameri- 
can of his time. Through the editorials and special correspondence 
of the New York Tribune, which in the weekly edition reached to all 
parts of the Greater New England that was spreading into the prairie 
states, through the annual lecture tours that took him upon the plat- 
forms of scores of towns and cities in the same area, and by his inde- 
fatigable, and unmistakable, appearance at political conventions he 
reached a mass audience in the millions. The enormous head, the 
wispy fringe of neck whiskers, the white coat, and shrill voice raised 
in unsolicited advice or excited vituperation made a truly remarkable 
impression on the public consciousness. The South saw in him a hate 
symbol more fully developed than that of Garrison or John Brown. 

Fragments of that onetime recognition have come down in popular 
tradition, and he has had his place in both autobiographical and his- 
torical volumes standard in any library. But it is only now, on the 
anniversary of the struggle over Kansas, which he as much as any one 
man made into an emotional issue leading to secession and war, that 
we at last have a full-scale biography by a professionally trained his- 
torian. Professor Van Deusen, having already published biographies 
of Clay and Thurlow Weed, is in a position to approach his subject 
through this triangulation. If it results in no major reinterpretations 
or sensations, it is nevertheless a major contribution. Obscurities and 
confusions of the past are clarified, and many lines of inquiry are 
mined deeper than in any previous research. 

Greeley was a front-rank eccentric even in a period that was won- 
derfully prolific in that line. He was given to extremes of vacillation 
between the promptings of conscience and naive optimism on the one 
hand and the restraints of political expediency and an underlying 
conservatism on the other. When the auguries were propitious he 
rode whooping at the head of the pack; when reverses came he sulked 
or turned hysterically defeatist. But Mr. Van Deusen is convincing 
in his thesis that in his basic aims Greeley was one of the most con- 
sistent men in our political history. Like Walt Whitman, whose poems 
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the Tribune sometimes published, he wished America to take the lead 
in guiding human civilization to new and Utopian heights of material 
well-being, social justice, and intellectual and artistic creativity. Since 
he viewed extensive industrialization as a sine qua non for such a 
program, he was unswerving in his adherency to a protective tariff 
policy. Against the governmental negativism of the Democratic party 
he envisioned a program under Whig or Republican leadership that 
made him a forerunner of the New Deal, at least in its basic approach 
to human problems. His interest, often partial or fleeting, in such 
reform movements as temperance, women’s rights, the position of the 
laborer, land reform, Negro freedom, and the suppression of vice, all 
fitted neatly into this master blueprint. 

Unfortunately Greeley also had inherent shortcomings that were 
to bring him at last to as tragic despair as has ever marked the end 
of any American public career. Brilliantly precocious and with a truly 
prodigious memory, a master of words at the polemic level, he never 
received a formal education and never developed discipline of either 
intelligence or emotions. He was by turns reckless and overtimid. 
Sensitive to slights from others, no one outside the criminal classes 
ever had less consideration for other people’s feelings. His completely 
unwitting neglect of his wife served to turn her into a half-mad crea- 
ture who helped to drain away his steadily dwindling shares in the 
Tribune by her pitiable, but expensive, travels in search of health. 
His ambitions for office, almost any office, increased his vulnerability 
to the enemies he had made. 

This is an unspectacular, soundly constructed book which grows on 
the reader. Sympathetic to Greeley and yet impartial, it develops his 
role, for good and for ill, in the shaping of his time. It is primarily a 
political biography. The inner operations of the newspaper receive 
only incidental attention, the technological advances without which 
mass journalism would have been impossible get almost none. But the 
biographical approach is perhaps not the one best suited to that field. 
This is a solid work, a distinct addition to the political history of Amer- 
ica’s greatest period of internal crisis. 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


Selected Papers of Cornelia Phillips Spencer. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Louis R. Wilson. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 753. $7.50.) 


Cornelia Phillips Spencer did not at any time hold public office, did 
not have a profession or a career of any type, and possessed only 
limited financial resources. Nevertheless, her influence on the course 
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of events in her native state was so profound that twice she has been 
the subject of a biography (Phillips Russell, The Woman Who Rang 
the Bell, Chapel Hill, 1949; Hope S. Chamberlain, Old Days in Chapel 
Hill, Chapel Hill, 1926). Part of the strength of her influence may be 
attributed to her facile and prolific pen. And now Mr. Wilson has 
presented a comprehensive selection of her writings which were widely 
read in North Carolina in the last third of the nineteenth century. 

Mrs. Spencer spent most of her life in Chapel Hill where her father 
had come as a professor of mathematics to the very new university. 
At later dates her brother and her son-in-law were members of the 
faculty. It was to Chapel Hill that she returned as a young widow. 
It was her devotion to the university which impelled her to lead with 
her pen the fight to oust the nonacademic administration of Recon- 
struction days and bring about the reopening of the shattered school. 
She became known as the “woman who rang the bell’—for this she 
had done when word was received that the state legislature had taken 
action to stabilize the university. 

This compilation of papers is important for several reasons. They 
represent the thoughts, ideas, and interests of a middle-class person 
with no political connections—one of a group which seldom leaves 
extensive written records. The variety of her writings enhances their 
value. She was author of The Last Ninety Days of the War (1886), 
of “Pen and Ink Sketches of the University” (1869) in the Raleigh 
Sentinel, of “The Young Lady’s Column” (1870-1876) in the North 
Carolina Presbyterian, of the daily and weekly reports of the Uni- 
versity Normal Schools (1877-1884) in the State Press, of First Steps 
in North Carolina History (1888), and of “Old Times in Chapel Hill” 
(1884-1890) in the University of North Carolina Magazine. These pub- 
lished works plus her diary and an extensive correspondence with 
members of her family, friends, and important people in political, 
religious, and educational circles serve to make this collection a com- 
prehensive sourcebook for social and intellectual history. 

Mr. Wilson has selected writings which fit into nine general topics. 
Perhaps the most valuable are the ones dealing with Social Questions 
and Institutions, Education, and the University. The maintenance of 
high academic standards at the university was only one facet of Mrs. 
Spencer's interest in education in North Carolina. She was instru- 
mental in improving common schools, in organizing the first summer 
school in the United States (a normal course at Chapel Hill in 1877), 
and in establishing an institution of higher learning for women. The 
breadth of her interest and vision is indicated by articles dealing with 
a teachers association, mental health, sex education, and the Moody- 
Sankey revivals. 
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Mrs. Spencer was once referred to as the “smartest woman in North 
Carolina,” to which Governor Vance added, “the smartest man, too.” 
Her keen insight, sound judgment, and unswerving devotion to her 
ideals are evidenced throughout her writings. She observed not only 
the local scene, but the regional One as well, and often related both 
to an even broader area. 

Not only has Mr. Wilson prepared a comprehensive selection of 
readings in social history; he has also enhanced their value through 
his introductory notes for each section and a very complete index. 


Nashville, Tennessee BLANCHE HENRY CLARK WEAVER 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Volume VII and VIII, The Days 
of Armageddon, 1909-1919. Selected and edited by Elting E. 
Morison. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 
viii, 1621. Illustrations, appendixes. $20.00. ) 


The publication of these two volumes brings to a close the eight- 
volume project which Professor Morison and his assistants began six 
years ago. Altogether this edition contains about 6,480 letters, which 
have been reproduced in their original form with great accuracy. With 
the valuable notes of identification, explanation, and interpretation 
that accompany the Roosevelt letters, these volumes provide for a 
period of over thirty years a commentary on American life and politics 
of pre-eminent importance. 

The present books include something over twelve hundred letters 
written by Roosevelt between the time he left the presidency in 1909 
and his death in early 1919. They are concerned, of course, with the 
innumerable themes that absorbed Roosevelt during the last decade 
of his life: the hunting expedition to Africa in 1909-1910, the Euro- 
pean tour, the political maelstrom that caught him up after his return 
to the United States, the editorial work for the Outlook, the growing 
schism in the Republican party and the question of his own role in 
the sharpening fight between the progressives and the conservatives, 
the final decision to go after the Republican nomination in 1912, and 
the resulting Battle for the Lord, here described in all its strenuous- 
ness and exhilaration. Then follow the battles of Roosevelt's later 
years—as strenuous as ever but increasingly marked by frustration 
and tragedy. There was the aftermath of 1912, with the inevitable 
recriminations and the lingering death of the party of Armageddon. 
There was the trip of 1913-1914 to South America, with the hardship 
and disease of the jungle exploration. There was the European war, 
there was the bitter opposition to Woodrow Wilson and his policies, 
there was the battle for preparedness. There was, finally, the time 
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of watching from a distance a war in which he could not fight but 
to which he sent four sons and one son-in-law. 

As Professor Morison explains in the preface, this set contains fewer 
letters in proportion to the available total than did earlier volumes, 
This is justified by Mr. Morison on the ground that during this period 
Roosevelt tended to say the same thing in an increasing number of 
letters. Moreover, the editors came to feel that three or four letters 
out of twenty or thirty would serve just as well as a larger number 
to give a fair representation of a subject. In thus emphasizing once 
more the representative nature of The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Professor Morison also points up the fact that this work will not satisfy 
the requirements of serious students of the Roosevelt era. It will, 
however, serve the original intent of its sponsors; that is, “to make 
easily accessible all the available letters of Theodore Roosevelt that 
seem necessary to reveal, insofar as letters can, his thought and action 
in all the major and many of the minor undertakings of his public 
and private life” (I, p. xv). 

A notable feature of these new volumes is the more frequent use 
of footnote references, which are used more often and in more ex- 
tended form than in the earlier volumes to reveal the character of the 
subject being discussed. A greater attempt has been made to explain 
the nature of the particular letter to which Roosevelt was replying. 
Professor Morison qualifies the claim made in the first volume that 
“a substantially complete record” of Roosevelt’s letters to Henry Cabot 
Lodge before 1901 had been obtained by reprinting selections from 
the Lodge-Roosevelt printed correspondence. He concedes that this 
is not the case and indicates that the record is not complete in large 
part because Lodge “selected” the Roosevelt letters from his files that 
were published. A few Roosevelt letters from the Lodge collection 
for the period 1884-1906 have been published among forty-three let- 
ters turned up at the last minute and included as an appendix. But 
the editors were unable to include any letters from the Lodge col- 
lection for the years after 1909. 

One of the most interesting letters in this set is the one written by 
Roosevelt to George Otto Trevelyan, in which the ex-President de- 
scribed in about fifty pages his travels from Khartoum to London in 
1910. Among the appendixes is a revealing letter written in March, 
1912, by Robert Grant to James Ford Rhodes, describing Roosevelt’s 
trip to Boston in late February, 1912, just prior to his announcement 
for the Republican nomination. The appendixes also include Alfred 
D. Chandler's short article on “The Origins of Progressive Leader- 
ship,” which summarizes the results of an examination into the social, 
political, and occupational backgrounds of 260 Progressive leaders, 
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with some interesting generalizations on the characteristics of the 
several regional varieties of Progressives. John M. Blum, who has 
written a number of first-rate analyses of different facets of Roosevelt’s 
career, here adds “A Note on Methods and Materials,” in which he 
evaluates the several types of sources used in the editing of the Roose- 
velt letters and makes some exceedingly worth-while suggestions for 
further research in this period. 

All who are interested in the American past will be under obliga- 
tion to Professor Morison and his staff and to the Harvard University 
Press for this outstanding contribution. It is indeed a triumph of 
editorial scholarship. 


Vanderbilt University Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917. By Arthur S. 
Link. New American Nation Series, edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Richard B. Morris. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. Pp. xx, 331. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


With this volume on Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 
Harper and Brothers have begun the publication of the New American 
Nation Series, of some forty volumes, under the general editorship 
of Henry Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris. In a compact and 
concise monograph Arthur Link has sought to understand and inter- 
pret the “political history of the United States from the beginning of 
the disruption of the Republican Party in 1910 to the entrance of the 
United States into the World War in 1917” (p. xv). Based largely 
on the original sources, this study is focused on Woodrow Wilson, 
and the events of the period revolve around him. Many tangential 
details are omitted, but the author has provided excellent notes and 
a comprehensive essay on sources to aid the reader in further study. 

Beginning before the campaign of 1912, Link traces Wilson’s de- 
velopment as a progressive statesman. He has high praise for Wilson 
as a politician whose hard-hitting speeches and shrewd choice of 
issues were a match for Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 and turned the 
tide against Charles Evans Hughes in 1916. He applauds the Presi- 
dent for his vigorous leadership in the fight for tariff reform, but he 
regards the Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Act, and the Federal 
Trade Commission as weak compromises that threatened to alienate 
the more advanced progressives. Wilson’s progressivism in 1914, ob- 
serves Link, was largely superficial, and to regard him as an ardent 
social reformer would be to “defy the record” (p. 80). Two years 
later, however, after Wilson had led the fight for such reforms as rural 
credits, child-labor legislation, and the eight-hour day, he agrees that 
Wilson had become almost a “new political creature” (p. 224). 
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Both Wilson and Bryan are seen as fundamentally “missionaries” 


7 


in foreign affairs, and their desire to “do good” helps explain the great 


gap between promise and performance in their Latin-American policy, | 
Yet, someday the Mexican people may remember, observes the author, | 
that it was Wilson who, almost alone, stood off powerful forces that 
sought to end their revolution and refused to go to war even when 
it might have insured his re-election. 

Link’s interpretation of American policies during the first World 
War at times questions both traditional and revisionist views. For 
example, he doubts if Americans were as “naive” about the origins 
of the war as many have believed. On the contrary he holds that 
many Americans, including Colonel House, had a “sophisticated un- 
derstanding” of the intricate causes of the war and appreciated that 
the best prospect for American noninvolvement was the move by 
Wilson for mediation. Though Wilson was surrounded by openly 
pro-British advisors, Link doubts that the President was greatly in- 
fluenced by them. He sees Wilson in 1916 as more resentful against 
Britain because of the blacklist than against Germany, and as late as 
March, 1917, still opposed to any immediate action while seeking, 
without success, an avenue of escape from the decision for war. After 
examining all the pressures, direct and indirect, that made for war, 
Link believes that had Germany continued to honor the Sussex Pledge 
Wilson would have pursued his neutral course “relentlessly” and 
pinned his hope for peace on mediation and a future concert of the 
powers. 

These were fateful years for America, and Link’s interpretation of 
them is clear, forceful, and plausible. Many scholars, though basing 
their views on the same documents, will doubtless take issue with 
some of his conclusions. He perhaps underestimates the influence of 
the Anglophiles and the pressure of American business interests upon 
Wilson’s policies. In certain places he could have been more explicit. 
For example, Wilson's constitutional objections to the child-labor bill 
would have been as valid in 1916 as they had been in 1914, yet Link 
does not explain Wilson’s change of heart except to hint broadly that 
the new reform drive was essentially politically motivated. The view 
that Hughes was both the “German-American” and the “War” candi- 
date in 1916 presents a paradox that might profit from further analysis. 
The returns for Wilson from Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, might 
even suggest that the “German-American” bloc was largely mythical. 
The discussion of the several peace missions is fragmentary and needs 
an interpretative summary. 

This is a well-written and provocative essay. In it Wilson is much 
less the demigod and more the rational, eloquent, stubborn, and 
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human party leader who was forced into the role of war leader despite 
himself. This volume on Wilson is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Progressive era and the history of American neutrality. 
In it Arthur Link has set a high standard for later writers in the New 
American Nation Series. 


Stephen F. Austin State College Rospert S. MAXWELL 


The Negro People in American History. By William Z. Foster. (New 
York: International Publishers, 1954. Pp. 608. Notes. $6.00.) 


This book cannot be summarily dismissed because it was written 
by the former candidate for President on the Communist ticket. Many 
historians, including this reviewer, will strongly disagree with some 
of his assertions. Foster contends, for example, that the Bolsheviks 
“put an end forever to the slavery and tyranny which had for cen- 
turies cursed Russia, and started the people on their way to building 
a free Socialist system” (p. 435). It was not true, even when the 
book went to press, December, 1953, that “Washington, the nation’s 
capital, remains the symbol of Jim Crowism” (p. 529). On the other 
hand, many of his interpretations, particularly those dealing with the 
causes of the American Civil War and with the reasons for the Com- 
promise of 1877, conform in large measure with those advanced espe- 
cially by economic historians who have never been members of the 
Communist party or sympathetic to its policies or practices. But the 
general tone of the book—the harsh adjectives and adverbs, the facile 
generalizations—are likely to alienate many readers who believe that 
democracy should know no color line. The author states, for example, 
in the preface: “During the three-and-a-half centuries since the first 
English colonies were planted along the Atlantic Coast, the land- 
owner and industrialist rulers of this country, to further their own 
greed, have committed many monstrous crimes against the growing 
American people. They barbarously stripped the Indians of their 
lands, broke up their social institutions, and slaughtered them. The 
rulers also relentlessly exploited the immigrant wage workers and 
their children, forcing them down into poverty, mangling them in 
unprotected industries, and hurrying them off to premature graves. 
Time and again, these predatory vultures have cynically sent off the 
sons of the nation to reactionary wars, to be killed in the interest of 
the profit grabbers. But the worst of all the crimes of expanding 
capitalism in this country has been the centuries-long outrage it has 
perpetrated, and continues to perpetrate, against the Negro people.” 

It is not surprising to discover that the American Negro can achieve 
equal rights only through the Communist party. The author caus- 
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tically criticizes the Socialist Labor party and the Socialist party, 
Even in the big split of the Socialist party, August 31, 1919, the Negro 
question did not loom as an important issue. “The American left,” 
the author insists, “did not approach an understanding of the Negro 
question basically until its members began to read Lenin after the 
Russian Revolution began” (p. 405). He is even more scornful of 
such “bourgeois” organizations as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and the National Urban League. 

This book is valuable not only for its Communist interpretation of 
history but also for its statement of the party's line at the present time. 
It includes two basic postulates: the American Negro can achieve 
equal rights only through the Communist party, and “the Negro peo- 
ple of the Black Belt and the minority in the North constitutes an 
oppressed nation within the American nation as a whole” (p. 531). 

In order to prove his first thesis Foster maximizes the role of the 
Communist party and its affiliates and minimizes or ignores the part 
played by other organizations or forces in ameliorating the plight of 
the American Negro. A few illustrations will suffice. It should be 
noted, first, that Wilson Record’s The Negro and the Communist Party 
is not cited at all while Herbert Aptheker’s writings are cited seventy- 
two times. Foster is correct in emphasizing the importance of the 
International Labor Defense in the early years of the Scottsboro case. 
But for a more objective evaluation of the ILD in obtaining the re- 
lease of the Scottsboro Boys one should also read Allan K. Chalmers’ 
They Shall Be Free. Foster is obviously in error when he attributes, 
primarily, to the Communist party the condemnation by the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare of lynching, the poll tax, and share- 
cropping as well as the Conference’s demand for civil rights, general 
suffrage, federal aid to public education, minimum wages, and other 
reforms. The author discounts the part played by A. Philip Randolph 
and others in President Roosevelt's Executive Order 8802, June 25, 
1941, affirming a policy of full participation in the defense program 
of all persons, regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

It is, of course, sheer nonsense to talk about a Negro “nation” in 
the United States. In the 1930's a few Negroes discussed the idea of 
a “Forty-Ninth State.” But a separate “nation” in the United States 
is rejected by the vast majority of American Negroes as is the pro- 
posal that all Negroes go “back” to Africa. Most Negroes now believe 
that they can be integrated into American society and that they will 
achieve this integration without the maneuverings of the Communist 
party. 


Howard University Rayrorp W. Locan 
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The Negro in Southern Agriculture. By Victor Perlo. (New York: 
International Publishers, 1953. Pp. 128. Notes. $1.75.) 


In this treatise concerning the part played by the southern Negro 
in agriculture since World War II, the author has collected an im- 
pressive amount of statistical material, chiefly from the census figures 
concerning six southeastern states. He has done a painstaking job 
with the idea of supporting his main thesis that the cropper, and more 
particularly the Negro, is being squeezed by the landlords and by 
the system which has been the cornerstone of southern agriculture 
since Reconstruction. He points out that this system, with its high 
interest rates for “furnish” and control by the landlords of the har- 
vested crops, allows much chicanery and unfairness. However, the 
fact that there are croppers who sometimes engage in fraudulent and 
wasteful practices is largely ignored. 

He belittles the attempts at diversification and has only scant refer- 
ences to the increase in stock farming which has been notable in some 
sections of the South. He makes a point of the fact that the cropper 
gets much less than the 50 per cent called for by the usual oral con- 
tract, there being a great many deductions which are required. There 
has been a tendency in recent years to reduce the cropper’s share, and 
the chief cause of this reduction has been the introduction of mech- 
anized farming in areas where there had been only men and mules 
previously. He is of the opinion that some landlords find it more 
profitable to retain Negro and animal labor on their cropper land 
while they mechanize their home farms, thus assuring themselves of 
an adequate labor supply at peak seasons. It is shown that the Negroes 
do not have their proper share of the conveniences which have made 
the farmer's life much less arduous. This lack is tied in with the low 
standard of living of the Negro cropper. Of course most of the tools 
with which he works belong to the landlord. 

In recent years the croppers have found it much harder to climb 
the agricultural ladder toward ownership. Prices of good farm land 
have been inflated beyond the means of even the ablest of the tenants, 
and the croppers cannot get the financial backing which is necessary 
to finance the buying of land on credit. These and other difficulties 
of Negro croppers, financial and otherwise, are discussed freely by 
the author. 

He emphasizes the role the corporation is increasingly playing in 
the concentration of lands for purposes of efficient management and 
better production and marketing methods. He discusses the modern 
industrialization in the region and the opportunities for part-time 
work in the factories. He claims that Negroes do not occupy a proper 
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place in these developments. He refers to the many city dwellers 
who are moving to the country to become part-time farmers. 

His suggested land-reform measures of buying up much of the land 
owned by absentee landlords and placing croppers in control would 
be expensive and would require a veritable army of farm agents to 
teach farm management to the ignorant croppers. A program like 
this on a small scale was tried under the Bankhead Act in the late 
thirties. He ignores many reforms suggested by other experts. 

The author's presentation of this serious problem in the nation’s 
economic and social scene would be much more effective if he had 
not made so many references to Communist and left-wing writers, 
To a certain extent these references detract from the value of the 
treatise, for they show an attempt to use the situation for propaganda 
purposes. It would not be surprising to see many of these books in 
foreign bookstores. 


University of North Carolina Cuarces S. MANGUM Jr. 


North Carolina: The History of a Southern State. By Hugh Talmage 
Lefler and Albert Ray Newsome. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 676. Maps, appendixes, bibli- 
ography. $7.50.) 


For the first time in a century there is published a one-volume his- 
tory of North Carolina for adult readers. It is the work of two scholars 
who have long been professional historians and who reveal in every 
chapter their eminent qualifications for the task to which they set 
themselves almost six years ago. As originally planned Professor 
Lefler was to write the greater part of the story up to the constitu- 
tional changes in 1835, Professor Newsome was responsible for the 
remainder of the nineteenth century, and the’ twentieth-century sec- 
tion was to be a joint effort. Although Professor Newsome wrote a 
good deal of his part in first draft before his death in 1951, the bulk 
of the original writing and all of the revision are the work of Profes- 
sor Lefler. The result of this collaboration is a scholarly work of great 
merit which does credit to North Carolina as well as to two of the 
greatest teachers of her history. 

The work is featured not only by its scholarly qualities, but also 
by its comprehensiveness, balance, and its willingness to pass judg- 
ments. North Carolina is widely known for its variety in many aspects 
of its corporate life, and there is something of this condition reflected 
in the history of the state. From the earliest efforts toward exploration 
and colonization to the election of 1952 the story of North Carolina 
is told as the records reveal it. About one third of the book takes us 
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through the Revolution, another third through the War for Southern 
Independence, and the last third brings us to the present era. This 
balance in time is matched by a balance in subject matter. Not only 
are wars and politics competently treated, but, as Professor Lefler has 
made plain, the authors have been primarily interested in showing 
how North Carolinians have lived and have made their living. Ac- 
cordingly there are numerous chapters on such subjects as agriculture, 
trade, industry, social life, education, transportation, religion, and 
literature. Italicized headings within chapters enable the reader to 
follow the narrative or the description with satisfying ease and give 
a feeling of order and relationship to a wide variety of themes. 

This history has no particular theme or thesis. In its method of 
presentation it is primarily narrative; it does not attempt to debunk 
or to revise for the sake of startling conclusions. Yet the authors have 
passed judgments on men and movements and have dared to praise 
as well as to criticize both when the evidence gives them the right 
to do so. This capacity and willingness to evaluate prevents the book 
from being marred by the tone of insipid indecisiveness which so 
many narrative histories have and attempt to justify under the label 
of objectivity. History must be concerned with meaning or it can 
have no meaning for our time. 

One other feature of the book deserves special mention. The nar- 
rative is featured by the frequent use of vivid quotations from the 
writings of various individuals who were living witnesses of the events 
described. These quotations are used with great skill and restraint 
and certainly contribute to the authoritative quality of the work as a 
whole. It is noticeable that the weakest section of the book—that part 
on the twentieth-century developments—has fewer and less apt quo- 
tations than any other part of the work. 

Good maps, chapter bibliographies, and appendixes which give the 
chief executives, the counties, the population, and the most significant 
dates in the history of North Carolina add to the utility of the work. 
The index is excellent. Altogether this history is a fine example of 
good writing, excellent scholarship, and comprehensive coverage. We 
will not need another until North Carolina makes some more history 
for her scholars to write. 


Davidson College Frontis W. JOHNSTON 
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The County Court in North Carolina before 1750. By Paul M. McCain. 
Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, Series 
XXXI. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 
163. Map, bibliography. $2.50. ) 


For two centuries prior to the adoption of the state Constitution of 
1868 the county court was the major institution of local government 
in North Carolina. This court, which consisted of all of the justices 
of the peace, possessed both judicial and administrative powers. The 
Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina of 1669 provided for the es- 
tablishment of a court in each “precinct” of the colony. Within a 
short time (the earliest extant records date from 1679-1680) these 
courts were in operation in the four precincts of Albemarle County. 
Bath County was established in 1696, and its precincts likewise set up 
courts. After these two “palatinate counties” were abolished in 1738- 
1739, the “precincts” became “counties,” and the precinct court was 
henceforth called the county court. 

Dr. McCain has made effective use of a vast body of printed and 
manuscript material in the preparation of this scholarly, well-organ- 
ized, and readable volume. He has made a thorough study of the 
court minutes of the old counties, as well as writs, bonds, petitions, 
and many other local records. He has presented a very clear picture 
of the evolution and organization of the county court, showing how 
this governmental agency became the chief administrative body of 
the county as well as its court of justice. 

The judges of the county court were the justices of the peace, ap- 
pointed by the governor—from the prominent men of the county. As 
a rule their tenure was “during the pleasure” of the governor. The 
number of justices varied from county to county and from time to 
time, but the average was about twelve to fourteen in each county. 

The presiding justice—usually the first one named in the governor's 
commission—was often called “Judge” and his fellow justices “Assist- 
ants.” The “Judge” presided over the court, charged the juries, col- 
lected the opinions of the justices, and pronounced the judgment of 
the majority of the court. The sheriff (called the provost marshal 
prior to 1739) was the executive officer of the court. 

The duration of a court term usually ranged from one to five days; 
the Court Act of 1746 established a five-day maximum for terms. 

There are four chapters dealing with jurisdiction of the court; crimi- 
nal and civil actions; probate proceedings; supervision of orphans, 
and regulation of voluntary servitude and slavery. The court's criminal 
jurisdiction was limited to cases “not punishable by loss of life or 
limb”; the most common cases before the court were charges of forni- 
cation, adultery, assaults, and breaches of the peace. In civil suits 
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the court could act on cases where the amount at issue did not exceed 
a certain maximum—at first £50 but later increased to £150. A large 
part of the court's business at its quarterly sessions consisted of pro- 
bating and certifying such documents as bills of sale and wills and 
recording such facts and statistics as the size of families and the marks 
and brands of cattle. The proving of deeds for land was the most 
frequent transaction of the county court. 

Whenever possible, the justices of the court secured guardians for 
orphans and required them to post bonds for the faithful performance 
of their guardianship. Sometimes orphans were bound out as ap- 
prentices. Under the laws of 1715 and 1741 the justices were given 
jurisdiction over the welfare and conduct of servants and slaves. The 
county court enforced the obligations of both parties to an indenture 
and frequently assisted a servant in obtaining his “termination dues.” 

Four chapters are devoted to the administrative powers of the 
county court: (1) public buildings—chiefly courthouses, jails, and 
warehouses; (2) county finance—levying, collecting, and disbursing 
local taxes; (3) supervision of roads, bridges, and ferries; and (4) 
the regulation of business—licensing of “publick mills,” regulation of 
standard weights and measures, and regulation of ordinaries and tav- 
erns, including the establishment of maximum rates to be charged. 

Dr. McCain concludes that the power and authority of the county 
court touched or controlled a large proportion of the activities and 
interests of the people and that the court functioned as a judicial and 
administrative unit of government with remarkable effectiveness. 

A carefully chosen bibliography and an adequate index round out 
this excellent volume. Dr. McCain has made a distinct contribution 
to North Carolina and colonial history. 


University of North Carolina Hucu T. LEFLer 


A City without Cobwebs: A History of Rock Hill, South Carolina. By 
Douglas Summers Brown. (Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 334. Maps, illustrations, notes, appen- 
dix. $5.00.) 


Mrs. Brown’s monograph is the outgrowth of Rock Hill’s centennial 
celebration in 1952. The author, who was ably assisted by a large 
“Historical Research Committee,” tells a “plain story” for “plain people 
who want to know how their town began and how it grew.” She adds: 
“Those who are seeking here a scientific treatise on the social, religious, 
political, and industrial development of a typical Southern city will 
be disappointed” (p. iii). The result is a readable, well-documented 
history that justifies her modest claim. Some of Mrs. Brown’s inter- 
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pretations may be questioned, but factual and typographical errors 
are few. 

Rock Hill, with a present population of 25,000, lies in York County 
on lands nominally owned until 1840 by the dwindling tribe of Ca- 
tawba Indians. When in 1851 the South Carolina and Charlotte Rail- 
road ran its survey across the lands of Alexander T. Black, he laid off 
the town, whose post office was established the next year. At the out- 
break of the Civil War about one hundred persons lived in the village, 
a recruiting center for four military companies of Confederates. Sher- 
man barely missed Rock Hill, but with considerable evidence the 
author claims that Jefferson Davis held his last cabinet meeting near 
the town. 

Rock Hill was a hotbed of Klan activity during Reconstruction and 
a leader in the overthrow of Radical rule. Despite this political tur- 
moil, the town grew, and under the business leadership of James M. 
Ivey became an important upstate cotton market. Between 1880 and 
1900 five cotton mills were built, financed mainly with local capital, 
and today the textile industry is the chief source of Rock Hill’s wealth. 

The author points out that the most significant influence on the 
city’s industrial growth was the extensive development of hydroelec- 
tric power on the Catawba River, beginning in 1904 and soon becom- 
ing “the nucleus of the Duke Power system” (p. 243). By the end of 
World War I the city was manufacturing the once-famous but now- 
forgotten Anderson automobile. In 1928 the large Rock Hill Printing 
and Finishing Company located there, and in 1947 the Celanese Cor- 
poration of America began construction of its $50,000,000 rayon plant. 

Mis. Brown includes much detailed information about Rock Hill's 
doctors, hospitals, schools, libraries, newspapers, theaters, social and 
cultural groups, and the founding of Winthrop College. At intervals 
she surveys the town’s growth and gives brief sketches of its prominent 
citizens, nearly always described as patriotic and worthy individuals. 
On the other hand, she frequently digresses into topics only remotely 
connected with Rock Hill. In addition, she devotes 75 pages to the 
history of the region prior to the founding of the town, but only 42 
pages to the important 1900-1952 era. The appendix contains useful 
lists of Rock Hill's war veterans and city officials, but the index is 
rather poor. Except to York County residents this monograph will 
probably have little appeal, yet it is superior to most works on South 
Carolina local history. 


Clemson College Ernest M. LANnpeR, JR. 
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Historical News and Notices 


READERS WHO REMEMBER WHAT WAS SAID IN THIS SPACE IN AUGUST 
1952, may accuse us of letting David M. Potter ignore our word limi- 
tation in his review of Thomas J. Pressly's Americans Interpret Their 
Civil War. The editors take responsibility—and some credit too, we 
hope—for the length of Mr. Potter’s appraisal. We have thought for 
some time that we ought occasionally to loosen a reviewer's check- 
rein and let him say fully what he thinks about the book assigned to 
him. Mr. Pressly's book offered a good opportunity to try out the idea, 
because of the interest of our readers in his subject, the prominence 
of southern historians in his discussion, and the frequency with which 
the names of the Journal and the Southern Historical Association 
appear in his pages. Although we expect to have other such long 
reviews once in a while in future issues of the Journal, we renew our 
pitiful plea of two years ago and urge our reviewers to reread it. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association for 1954 
will be held in Columbia, South Carolina, November 11-13, with head- 
quarters in the Hotel Columbia. Official sessions will start at 10:00 
aM., Thursday, and continue through the morning programs on 
Saturday. 

In addition to two luncheon and two dinner meetings, the Com- 
mittee on Program, under the chairmanship of Ottis C. Skipper, has 
arranged eighteen sessions. One of these relates to ancient and me- 
dieval history, one to Latin America, and one to modern Europe. 
Most of the other sessions deal with southern history. 

A section on church history will have three papers: “The Reaction 
of the Southern Churches to Abolitionism,” by Joe G. Taylor, Air 
University; “The Churches as a Propaganda Instrument in the Con- 
federacy,” by James W. Silver, University of Mississippi; and “The 
Secular Bases of the Schism in the Presbyterian Church, 1868-1888,” 
by J. Treadwell Davis, Mississippi Southern College. Walter B. Posey 
of Agnes Scott College and Emory University will lead the discussion. 

Early European history will receive attention in two papers, one 
on “Nero: Qualis Artifex,” by Mary Frances Giles, Memphis State 
College, and the other by George P. Cuttino, Emory University. 
George Monks, Mississippi State College for Women, and Loren C. 
Mackinney, University of North Carolina, will be the discussants. 
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Three papers on local history will be presented by Warren I. Smith, 
Judson College, “The Small Area as a Key to the Understanding of 
Regional History”; Robert S. Maxwell, Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege, “The Pattern of Change in the East Texas Region”; and Emmett 
B. Field, Jr., Jacksonville (Alabama) State Teachers College, “The 
Tidewater of Antebellum Virginia.” Blanche Henry Clark Weaver 
will lead the discussion. 

In a session on journalism in the Old South, Horace Montgomery, 
University of Georgia, will discuss “Hopkins Holsey, Jacksonian Edi- 
tor,” and Quintus Wilson, University of Utah, “The Confederate 
Press Association.” D. H. Gilpatrick of Furman University will dis- 
cuss the papers. 

The work of three historians of the South will be appraised in a 
section on historiography: William E. Dodd by Wood Gray, George 
Washington University; David Duncan Wallace by Rosser H. Taylor, 
Western Carolina College; and Charles Gayarré by Henry E. Sterkx, 
Troy State Teachers College. The discussant will be W. Stitt Robin- 
son, Jr., University of Kansas. 

In a program on Reconstruction, George R. Bentley, University of 
Florida, will present a paper on “The Courts of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau’; Robert F. Durden, Duke University, “The Antislavery Cru- 
sade of James S. Pike”; and G. Wayne Smith, Marshall College, 
“Nathan Goff, Jr., and the Solid South.” The discussion will be led 
by E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia. 

The West will be the theme of three papers: “The Presbyterian 
Church and Westward Migration,” by Margaret Burr DesChamps, 
Agnes Scott College; “The Frontier in the Fiction of William Gilmore 
Simms,” by John R. Welsh, University of South Carolina; and “The 
Frontier in the Revolution,” by Rhea A. Taylor, University of Ken- 
tucky. Thomas P. Abernethy of the University of Virginia will discuss 
the papers. 

In a section on ante-bellum sectionalism, Whitney R. Cross, West 
Virginia University, will give a paper on “Sectionalism and National- 
ism, 1825-1860"; David L. Smiley, Wake Forest College, “Cassius M. 
Clay and John G. Fee: A Study in Southern Antislavery Thought’; 
and James L. Bugg, University of Missouri, “James M. Mason and 
the Compromise of 1850.” Discussion will be led by Avery Craven, 
University of Chicago. 

Phases of the intellectual history of the New South will be offered 
in three papers: “The South and the Social Science Movement, 1865- 
1909,” by Irvin G. Wyllie, University of Missouri; “W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Marcus’ Garvey, and the Pan-African Movement,” by Benjamin F. 
Rogers, Jr., Florida State University; and “The Anti-Evolution Con- 
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troversy of the 1920's” by Kenneth K. Bailey, New Mexico Military 
Institute. They will be discussed by J. Carlyle Sitterson of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

The Progressive Movement in the South will be treated in “James 
S. Hogg: Forerunner of the Twentieth Century Progressive Move- 
ment,” by Robert C. Cotner, University of Texas; “The Progressive 
Movement in Texas,” by James A. Tinsley, University of Houston; 
and “The Progressive Movement in North Carolina: The Road Not 
Taken,” by Joseph F. Steelman, Courtland State Teachers College. 
R. W. Steen of Texas A. & M. will lead the discussion. 

Science and medicine will be the theme of “Southern Inventive 
Genius,” by Thomas P. Hughes, Sweet Briar College; “Death in the 
American Colonies,” by John Duffy, Louisiana State University; and 
“Epidemics of Communicable Diseases among Slaves on Southern 
Plantations,” by William D. Postell, Medical School of Louisiana 
State University. The discussion leader will be Richard H. Shryock 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The question “Was the Old South Backward or Merely Different?” 
will be dealt with by Thomas P. Govan, Tulane University, in “The 
Old South Was Merely Different”; by T. Conn Bryan, North Georgia 
State College, in “The Old South Was Relatively Backward”; and by 
H. C. Nixon, Vanderbilt University, in “The Old South: State of 
Mind.” 

In the section on Latin America, with C. J. Billman of Florida State 
University as discussant, S. N. McAlister, University of Florida, will 
treat “The Fuero Militar in New Spain, 1764-1808"; Thomas Blossom, 
The Citadel, “The Library of a Revolutionary, Antonio Narino”; and 
C. A. Hutchinson, University of Virginia, “Mexican Federalists in the 
Texan Movement for Independence.” 

In the modern Europe program, R. John Rath of the University of 
Texas will discuss “The Viennese Liberals of 1848 and the Nationality 
Problem”; Robert H. Spiro, Mississippi College, “McAdam and Engi- 
neering and Turnpike Reforms after 1815”; and Turner W. Allen, 
Lincoln Memorial University, “The Canals and Their Traffic in Late 
Eighteenth-Century France.” Discussion of the papers will be con- 
ducted by John Ramsey of the University of Alabama. 

In a joint session with the South Carolina Historical Association, 
Newton Jones, Presbyterian College, will offer a paper on “William 
Plumer Jacobs: Minister and Humanitarian”; Lillian Kibler, Con- 
verse College, “William Henry Trescot, Diplomat”; and Daniel W. 
Hollis, University of South Carolina, “Robert W. Barnwell, Educator.” 
J. H. Easterby of the South Carolina Historical Commission will be 
the discussant. 
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The Democratic party before the Civil War will be the focus of 
three papers which will be discussed by Porter Lee Fortune, Jr., of 
Mississippi Southern College: “John Slidell and Louisiana Jacksonian- 
ism,” by Joseph G. Tregle, Jr., Loyola University of the South, New 
Orleans; “Advancement of Martin Van Buren’s Interests in the South,” 
by Joseph H. Harrison, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; and “Robert 
J. Walker, a Mighty Mite among Southern Democrats,” by R. J. 
Ferguson, University of Pittsburgh. 

Education in the South will be the theme of the following papers: 
“Rufus C. Burleson, Pioneer Texas Preacher and Educator,” by Jack 
W. Gunn, Mississippi College; “Development of Public Education in 
Louisiana, 1812-1860,” by Raleigh A. Suarez, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; and “William Carey Crane: Ante-Bellum Preacher, Educator, 
and Author,” by E. Bruce Thompson, Baylor University. William H. 
Cartwright of Duke University will lead the discussion. 

Francis B. Simkins’ presidential address, “Tolerating the South’s 
Past,” will follow the annual dinner Friday evening. The annual busi- 
ness meeting will follow a complimentary luncheon at 12:30 on Friday. 
There will be another luncheon on Thursday, and at a dinner meeting 
that evening Paul H. Clyde of Duke University will give an address 
on “China’s Response to American Barbarians: Some Interpretations 
from the Past and. Reflections for the Future.” 

Participants in a joint session with the American Studies Associa- 
tion were not available when this issue of the Journal went to press. 


PERSONAL 


Edward M. Riley, chief park historian at Independence National 
Historical Park in Philadelphia, has been named director of research 
for Colonial Williamsburg, succeeding A. Pierce Middleton who has 
resigned to become rector of St. Paul's Episcopal Church at Brook- 
field, Connecticut. 


Henry S. Stroupe has been promoted to professor of history at Wake 
Forest College. 


Robert W. Rieke, a doctoral candidate at the University of Wis- 
consin and a Fulbright student in Germany last year, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in history at Emory University. 


Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky, is teaching at Harvard 
University this summer. 


Thomas P. Govan is visiting professor at Vanderbilt University for 
the summer session. 
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Thomas Perkins Abernethy of the University of Virginia was a 
Blazer lecturer at the University of Kentucky in June, speaking on 
“The Creed of the Old South” before a joint meeting of the Filson 
Club, the John Bradford Historical Society, and the Kentucky His- 
torical Society. 


West Virginia University announces the appointment of Elmer Y. 
Puryear of the University of North Carolina as instructor in history. 
§. George Ellsworth of Utah State Agricultural College and Philip S. 
Klein of Pennsylvania State College are teaching at West Virginia 
University this summer, while Whitney R. Cross is a visiting professor 
at Utah State Agricultural College. 


David M. Potter, Yale University, is teaching at the University of 
Delaware this summer. 


Harold W. Bradley, formerly dean of Claremont Graduate School, 
has been named chairman of the history department of Vanderbilt 
University. 


As announced briefly in the May issue of the Journal, Charles 
Sackett Sydnor, chairman of the department of history and dean of 
the Graduate School of Duke University, died on March 2, 1954, while 
on his way to Baton Rouge to deliver the Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University. He was 
born in Augusta, Georgia, on July 21, 1898. In 1918 he was graduated 
from Hampden-Sydney College, and five years later he received the 
Ph.D. degree from the Johns Hopkins University. In 1948 Washington 
and Lee University honored him with the doctorate of letters. From 
1923 to 1925 he taught at Hampden-Sydney, and from 1925 to 1936 
at the University of Mississippi. At Duke University since 1936, he 
also taught, in summer sessions, at Emory, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
North Carolina, Harvard, and the Salzburg Seminar of American 
Studies. In 1950-1951 he was Harmsworth Professor of American 
History at Oxford University. He was the author of Mississippi His- 
tory (with Claude Bennett, 1930), Slavery in Mississippi (1933), A 
Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region: Benjamin L. C. Wailes (1938), 
The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848 (Volume V of 
the History of the South series, 1948), Gentlemen Freeholders: Po- 
litical Practices in Washington’s Virginia (1952), and articles of high 
quality in several historical journals and collaborative works. He 
served as a member of the council of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture and on the advisory committee of the Office of 
the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. In 1939 he 
was president of the Southern Historical Association. 
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Professor Sydnor’s high standards of scholarship, reflected both in 
his own teaching and writings and in the contributions of his grad- 
uate students, will have a continuing influence upon southern his- 
toriography. 


GRANTS AND AWARDS 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education has awarded faculty 
fellowships for 1954-1955 to the following teachers of history in 
southern colleges and universities: David H. Pinckney and Irvin G, 
Wyllie, both of the University of Missouri; Bernarr Cresap, Florence 
(Alabama) State Teachers College; William A. Bultmann, Arkansas 
State Teachers College; John T. Farrell, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica; Harold O. Lewis, Howard University; Rembert W. Patrick, Uni- 
versity of Florida; J. Harvey Young, Emory University; James F., 
Hopkins, University of Kentucky; Helen Grey Edmonds, North Caro- 
lina College at Durham; Arthur B. Ferguson, Duke University; Frontis 
W. Johnston, Davidson College; Frank W. Klingberg, University of 
North Carolina; Gilbert C. Fite, University of Oklahoma; Howard H. 
Quint, University of South Carolina; Barnes F. Lathrop, University 
of Texas; William A. Jenks, Washington and Lee University; and 
Marvin W. Schlegel, Longwood College. 


Joseph J. Mathews has been awarded a grant-in-aid for the summer 
by the University Center in Georgia for work on the Anglo-American 
rapprochement at the end of the nineteenth century. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, announces the 1953 award of its annual book prize to 
Clinton Rossiter of Cornell University for his Seedtime of the Repub- 
lic: The Origin of the American Tradition of Political Liberty, pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

Competition is now open for books published since January 1, 1954, 
in the field of early American history and culture, embracing all phases 
of American history to about 1815, including the borderlands of British 
North American colonies and the British colonies in the West Indies 
to 1776. The prize is $500, and all types of work except fiction are 
eligible. Books to be considered for the prize should be submitted to 
the Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 
1298, Williamsburg, Virginia, before January 15, 1955. The award 
will be made in May. 


The Air University of the United States Air Force announces its 
second series of research awards, beginning with the academic year 
1954-1955. Applications are invited for two kinds of awards: (1) Ap- 
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pointments as Air University research assistants are intended for 
graduate students who have completed most or all of their course 
work toward a doctor's degree and are ready to begin research on a 
doctoral dissertation. These one-year appointments carry with them 
compensation ranging from $3,410 to $4,205 a year. (2) Faculty 
members of civilian colleges and universities and staff members of 
research institutes may apply for appointments as Air University re- 
search associates. These awards are intended for postdoctoral students 
who wish to work on research projects within the scope of this pro- 
gram. Compensation for these one-year appointments ranges from 
$5,060 to $7,040 a year. 

Information booklets on the Air University awards may be obtained 
by addressing the Director, Research Studies Institute, Attention: Dr. 
Albert F. Simpson, Chief USAF Historical Division, Maxwell AFB, 
Alabama. 

BrBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Society of American Archivists has begun a project to discover 
and list source material on labor-management relations in the United 
States. Its committee on labor union records, under the chairmanship 
of Paul Lewinson, published a preliminary report in the January, 1954, 
issue of the American Archivist and plans to make an exhaustive check- 
list if it can enlist the co-operation of interested persons and organi- 
zations. The committee also hopes through this activity to encourage 
the preservation of such records. It now seeks information about five 
categories of labor-relations records: those among state archives; 
those maintained by private enterprise; those in the hands of research 
and teaching institutions; those in family or individual hands; and 
those maintained by unions, city and state councils and federations, 
and the great internationals. Anyone who has knowledge of such 
records is requested to write to Paul Lewinson at the National 
Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Shelby family papers recently acquired by the Library of Con- 
gress are discussed at length in an article by Robert H. Land in the 
May, 1954, issue of the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Cur- 
rent Acquisitions. 


The Library of Congress has received from Mrs. Andrew Marshall 
an extensive supplement to the papers of her grandfather, General 
Benjamin F. Butler. Forty-one letterbook volumes contain Butler's 
own letters from 1875 to 1893, except for the brief period from Octo- 
ber, 1879, to July, 1880. There are also approximately ten thousand 
letters he received; most of these were written in the 1880's, with 
more than half in 1884, the year he was a presidential candidate. 
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Among recent manuscript accessions of the University of Virginia 
Library, the following may be noted: journal of the British House of 
Commons, 1547-1730, and House of Lords, 1625-1765, 300 manuscript 
indexed volumes; William Saunderson’s “Treatise of Exchange and of 
The Kinges Majesties Royall Exchanges Office . . . ,” 1622; 4 ledgers of 
Louisa County, Va., stores, 1736-1859; papers of the Prentis family of 
Virginia, 10,000 items, 1740-1855, relating to politics and to mercantile 
activities in Norfolk, Suffolk, Williamsburg, and Nansemond County, 
including correspondence with John Quincy Adams, John Ambler, 
William Byrd Il, Lord Dunmore, Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and 
other public men; papers of the Baker and Wheeler families of New 
Jersey and Vermont, 1,500 items and 11 volumes, 1742-1945; Mark 
Catesby’s appendix for his Essay Towards a Natural History of Caro- 
lina and the Bahama Islands, manuscript copy for the press with cor- 
rections by Cromwell Mortimer, 1747-1748; legal brief of Walter King 
v. Carter Braxton case concerning Albemarle County, Va., land, 1752; 
papers of the Funkhouser family of Shenandoah County, Va., 1765- 
1950; correspondence of Capt. Sir Andrew Snape Hamond, R.N., and 
Capt. Hans Stanley, governor of the Isle of Wight, on events of the 
American Revolution, 1772-1778, with photocopies of other Hamond 
manuscripts; Jacques Nicholas Bellin’s map, “Carte de la Caroline 
et de la Georgie,” 1775; papers of the Holladay and Thompson fami- 
lies of “Dunlora,” Orange County, Va., 1775-1841; McCue family 
papers, chiefly of Rev. John and Judge John Howard McCue, 1777- 
1920; court martial record of a trial of Albemarle County, Va., soldiers, 
1779; indenture, January 11, 1780, Thomas Mann Randolph to John 
Brown; John Kercheval’s execution book, 1785-1786, for the Fred- 
erick County, Va., court; 8 letters of James Monroe on personal affairs 
and British-American relations, 1788-1830; 4 letters of James Madison 
and a Madison autograph for Princess Victoria, 1788-1834; 2 letters, 
Richard Bland Lee to David Stuart on the federal government, 1789 
and 1794; additional Watson family papers, Louisa County, Va., 1791- 
1839, including material on Jefferson, the College of William and 
Mary, and the University of Virginia; tracing of a watermark made 
for George Washington in 1792; Middletown manuscripts, 1792-1906, 
including 1795 charter of Middletown, Frederick County, Va.; 2 let- 
ters of Henry Lee, 1793 and 1802; letters of Arthur Lee, October 13, 
1794; political letter of Charles Lee to Richard Bland Lee, December 
31, 1794; 5 Carter Braxton letters, 1798; 9 Thomas Jefferson letters, 
1800-1826, largely of a personal nature, and 2 letters, 1825, to Jeffer- 
son from Richard Henry Lee and Rufus King; letter of Fisher Ames 
to Colonel Dwight, January 10, 1805, on Chase impeachment, John 
Randolph, Levi Lincoln, and Thomas Jefferson; letter ot Albert Gal- 
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la latin to Benjamin Austen, 1805; letter, Theodore Dwight to Dr. Mason 
of F. Gogwell on Jefferson and John Randolph, December 10, 1806; 
pt | diary of a British claims agent, a Mr. Dick, 1806-1809, covering his 
of travels in America, with descriptions of New York, Philadelphia, 
of Washington, Norfolk, Richmond, Charleston, and other cities, with 
of comments on Jefferson, Madison, slavery, flora and fauna, American 
le customs, and other topics; letter of John Page to John Walker, May 
Ys | 2, 1807; letters of Francis and Sally Tillet to Samuel Ropil on sale of 
et land in Charleston, Va., July 5, 1810; 18 letters of Benjamin Rawlings, 
d | Spotsylvania County, Va. on Richmond finances and family matters, 
= 1810-1837; Thomas family business ledgers, Orange County, Va., 1810- 
k 1862; 2 account books of Charles Yancey, Buckingham County, Va., 
é 1811-1856; letter of Henry Clay on law suits and army appointments, 
= February 6, 1812; letter of M. Symons to his father in Ipswich, Mass., 
s on his condition as a prisoner of war on a British ship at Portsmouth, 
* England; 20,000 papers of James Lawson Kemper, Confederate gen- 
a eral and governor of Virginia, largely political, 1813-1900; additional 
d manuscripts of the Early family of Orange and Green counties, Va., 
’ 1814-1865; letters and documents of Fayette Johnson, merchant of 
d Fredericksburg, Va., 1815-1861; letter of Samuel Cortland to Andrew 


Mack on the 1814 burning of Washington, Winfield Scott’s marriage, 
. and John Randolph, March 16, 1817; 500 papers of the Shepherd and 
related families, 1819-1900, chiefly correspondence of Martin B. Shep- 
herd; manuscripts of the Watson family, chiefly Front Royal and 
, Winchester, Va., mercantile records, 1820-1860; letter of Langdon 
Cheves to J. R. Ingersoll, February 23, 1822; correspondence of Jacob 
W. Morton, Farmville, Va., tobacco and drygoods merchant, 1822- 





’ 1852; survey and affidavit of William Barker's 1769 Florida land grant; 
. 3 2 letters to John Randolph, 1526; letter of John Randolph to General 
i John Floyd of Georgia, January 31, 1827; 2 letters and a diary of the 
’ ' Hubard family, 1827-1855; 12 letters of Henry Clay to James F. 
ie Conover, largely political, 1829-1841; day book of James H. McVeigh’s 
1 j Middleburg, Va., general store, 1830-1831; University of Virginia stu- 
‘ dent petition requesting a two-week Christmas holiday, 1832; letter 
s of John G. Meem to R. G. Hazard on the Lynchburg, Va., textile 
industry, August 22, 1833; day book of Fitzgerald jewelry and furni- 
. ture store, Fredericksburg, Va., 1834-1836; 100 letters of James M. 
. Johnston, chiefly on business conditions in Virginia, 1834-1862; volume 
> 3) of records on the John Randolph will litigation, 1835; records of the 
" Charlottesville, Va., legal firm of George Perkins and succeeding 
> 


partnerships to the present firm of Perkins, Battle, and Minor, 1835- 
1920; papers of the McCoy family of Fauquier County, Va., and 
Palmyra, Mo., 1836-1863; letter of G. P. Osgood on national politics, 
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January 6, 1838; letter of John T. Byrne on the 1540 presidential 
election, November 18, 1840; letter of Abel P. Upshur to Mrs. Alden 
Bristol, September 24, 1842; letter of James D. Wood to Moses Hoge, 
on Hoge’s trip to Hot Sulphur Springs, Va., September 8, 1543; letter 
of George H. Mackay on the trade of coast towns between New York 
and Charleston, S. C., February 21, 1844; letter of A. P. Hayne to 
Isaac Hazard on slaves’ clothing, the tariff, and taxes, July 12, 1844; 
personal account book of William Massie, Nelson County, Va., 1847- 
1863; 3 J. W. Parmlee letters on business and politics in the Carolinas, 
1848-1850; letter of John M. McCue on Virginia politics and Whit- 
ney's transcontinental railroad plans, February 2, 1849; letter of 
Franklin Townsend on a visit to President Zachary Taylor and Vice- 
President Millard Fillmore, March 5, 1849; papers of the Parrott 
family of Green County, Va., including a letter describing Choctaw 
and Creek Indians; papers of Dr. John Herbert Claiborne, of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Confederate surgeon, state legislator, and medical 
leader, 1549-1905; manuscripts of Burwell family, Bedford County, 
Va., largely on William M. Burwell’s railroad and political interests, 
1850-1560; day book, 1852-1853, of A. R. Venable’s general store at 
Worsham, Va.; correspondence of Fleet W. Cox, 40th Va. Reg., with 
Mary E. Turner, 1854-65; 20 Thomas Nelson Page letters to Robert 
Underwood Johnston and Richard Watson Gilder, and other editors; 
letter of John B. Floyd to President Buchanan, December 23, 1857; 
slave sale lists of two Virginia slave traders, 1857 and 1863; diary of 
Mary S. Boyden of Albemarle County, Va., 1857-1864; letter of Horace 
Greeley to Henry S. Randall, on Randall's treatment of Jefferson and 
Hamilton, March 18, 1858; poem by Christopher P. Cranch, “The 
Old Days and the New,” 1860; Civil War Union letter covers, illus- 
trated, 1860-1865; additional papers of Upshur Balderstone Quinby, 
1860-1901; letter of Mary Custis Lee to Rev. R. R. Gruley on General 
Lee and “Arlington,” 1861; 2 Confederate war diaries of Sgt. Z. Lee 
Gilmer, 19th Va. Reg., 1861-1862; Civil War diary of Joseph A. Hig- 
ginbotham, C. S. A., Amherst County, Va., 1861-1862; 5 Fackler family 
letters relating to Staunton, Va., and the 4th Alabama Cavalry of 
Colonel A. A. Russell’s brigade, 1861-1863; 8 letters, William Cabell 
Rives to Alfred Landon Rives on politics and family affairs, 1861- 
1865; correspondence of Dr. Socrates Maupin and his sons on the 
Civil War and the University of Virginia, 1861-1866; account books 
of two Madison County, Va. stores, 1861-1892; 5 letters of Thomas Ely 
Buchanan on living conditions in Richmond, Va., 1862-1864; letter of 
Basil R. Gildersleeve to T. Maupin on Confederate camp life, Sep- 
tember 10, 1863; 2 account books of a Buckingham County, Va. physi- 
cian, Dr. Charles E. Davidson, 1863-1867; Civil War letter of N. H. 
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Hunt, February 19, 1864; Brig. Gen. Thomas T. Munford’s “General 
Order No. 6” directing his Confederate troops to continue fighting, 
April 21, 1865; papers of Frank C. Fitzhugh, a Confederate artillery- 
man of Charlottesville, Va.; Civil War manuscripts of the Barnes 
family of Lynchburg, Va.; letter of P. H. Powers on travel and eco- 
nomic conditions in Albemarle County, Va., July 6, 1866; letters of 
the Rives and Harrison families of Albemarle County, Va., 1866-1868; 
Phi Kappa Psi fraternity, Virginia alpha chapter constitution of 1871 
and 1894 minute book; John T. Coleman, manuscripts relating to 
Spotsylvania County and Fredericksburg, Va., 1874-1946; “American 
Atlas,” tracing our history to 1876; University of Kentucky student 
diary, 1876-1878; letter of Frances May (Synge) Owen to Ed Bowen, 
on Keats's poetry, August 13, 1880; 48 ledgers and 10,000 papers from 
Louisa County, Va., Court House, chiefly political and legal papers 
of William E. Bibb and Dr. B. M. Buckner, ca. 1880-1900; 40 volumes 
of Shenandoah County business records of merchants Snarr and Miley 
and the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone System, 1882-1918; 8 prescrip- 
tion books of William F. Spottswood’s Petersburg, Va., drug store, 
1884-1893; 17 notebooks of Thomas Fitzhugh, University of Virginia 
classical scholar, 1886-1896; geology notebook of James S. Miller, 
University of Virginia student, 1588; diaries, scrapbooks, and other 
papers of the Knox, Wallace, and related families, 1888-1914; letter- 
book of “C” Co., 4th Brig., District of Columbia National Guard, 1889- 
1893; ledger of Col. Robert W. Eastham of Rappahannock, Va., 1889- 
1901; minute book of the Gordonsville, Va., town council, 1889-1904; 
letter of Charles O’Ferrell to Thomas Brown on his election as gov- 
ernor, November 25, 1893; 250 items from papers of Camm Patteson, 
Buckingham County, Va., lawyer and state legislator, 1893-1899; 30 
items on the career of U. S. diplomat Hampson Gary, including 2 
F. D. Roosevelt letters, 1894-1943; letters of Frederick W. Page, for- 
mer librarian of the University of Virginia, 1895-1900; original draft 
of constitution of the Association of Medical Students of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1896; 1,000 items from the papers of James Taylor 
Ellyson of Richmond, state Democratic chairman, 1896-1910; 3 ledgers 
of Charlottesville, Va., florist firms, Gordon and King, and L. A. King, 
1896-1916; 15 items concerning the Madison County, Va., fruit dis- 
tillery of A. T. Dulaney, 1897-1916; additional Fauntleroy family 
papers, including genealogical material on Bathurst, Belfield, Bushrod, 
Clark, Moorman, Meriweather, and Muse families, 1897-1953; account 
book of Orange County, Va., physicians E. W. Row and Lewis Holla- 
day, 1898-1899; 5 biology notebooks of William A. Kepner, former 
University of Virginia professor, 1898-1906; 350 letters of James Hay, 
Virginia congressman from Madison, chiefly political, 1902-1916; letter 
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from Theodore Roosevelt to Kuno Meyer on the Nibelungenlied, May 
31, 1904; personal and legal papers of R. S. Meade, Lebanon, Russell 
County, Va., 1910-1936; 232 political cartoons of Oscar Edward 
Césare, 1912-1943; correspondence of John W. Wayland on the his- 
tory of the Shenandoah Valley, 1914-1949; Mrs. Virginia Strickler 
Milbourne’s papers on her unpublished history of Page County, Va., 
1920-1947; 3 volumes of business records of Burgess and Atkinson, 
general contractors of Scottsville, Va., 1923-1924; scrapbooks of John 
R. Saunders, former attorney general of Virginia, chiefly on prohibi- 
tion and politics, 1923-1934; essay by Frank Robertson Reade, “Cin- 
cinnatus Hiner Miller, A Critical Biography,” with ancillary notes 
and correspondence, 1926; letter of Alice Stone Blackwell to Dr. Victor 
Robinson on his article on Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, June 24, 1928; 
16 letters, Ellen Glasgow to James Southall Wilson, 1929-1941; addi- 
tional papers of the late Virginius Randolph Shackelford including 
letters from Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Harry F. Byrd, and other promi- 
nent Virginians, 1929-1949; “Zavier Marmier, Poet and Traveler,” a 
thesis written at Catholic University by Wildon Lloyd, 1933; “The 
Colonial History of Petersburg, Va... . , ” by George Henkel Reese, 
1933; 2 Charlottesville Woman’s Temperance Union record books, 
1936-1942; “The Poetry of W. H. Auden,” Theodore Spencer's Mc- 
Gregor Room seminar address, 1947; letters of T. S. Eliot, E. E. Cum- 
mings, and Archibald McLeish to Dan Norton, 1950; pressbooks of 
the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of Charlottesville, Va., 
1951-1953; 2 letters from Erskine Caldwell to Robert Turner, 1952; 
25 miscellaneous items concerning Walter Reed and the Camp Lazaer 
Memorial, 1952-1953; manuscript of Nancy Faulkner’s 1953 novel, 
The West is on Your Left Hand; manuscript of Curtis H. Walker’s 
Eleanor of Aquitaine; 1,000 additional Cave family manuscripts; his- 
torical sketch of the Gold Mine Baptist Church, Louisa County, Va., 
by Quintus Massie; manuscript and page proofs of Walter Harding's 
Centennial Checklist of the Editions of Henry David Thoreau’s Wal- 
den; additional notes of the late Armistead C. Gordon, Jr., on John 
Hartwell Cocke; manuscript of Joseph C. Lincoln’s short story, “The 
Old Hooker”; Mrs. M. D. Gregory's manuscript on “Aristolochiases,” 
with original plates; 6 historical and biographical sketches of Robert 
Gaines Haile, James Calvin Councill, and Westmoreland County 
schools; Charles Edward Nair’s history of Cedar Run Community in 
Rockingham County, Va.; autographed signed poem, “When You Are 
Old,” by William Butler Yeats; Elizabeth Fenner Gresham's notes and 
correspondence relating to her novels, Puzzle in Porcelain and Puzzle 
in Pewter. 
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February 13, 1637; warrant for commission of Sir Francis Wyatt, De- 
cember 8, 1638; land grant to Robert Evelin, March 19, 1657; 5 letters 
of Laurence Sterne to John Mill and Richard Oswald, 1763; petition 
of Glasgow merchants trading with American tobacco colonies, 1770; 
business journal of the London merchant, Catlett Conway, 1800. 


ARTICLES ON STATES OF THE UpPpEeR SOUTH 


“Spoils, Soils, and Skinner,” by Harold A. Bierck, Jr., in Maryland 
Historical Magazine (March). 

“Webley, or Mary’s Delight, Bay Hundred, Talbot County,” by Sara 
S. Clark and Raymond B. Clark, Jr., ibid. 

“The New World Mediterranean,” by Neil H. Swanson, ibid. 

“The Plymouth Colony and Virginia,” by Samuel E. Morison, in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (April). 

“Hugh Blair Grigsby at Yale,” by Fitzgerald Flournoy, ibid. 

“The Manufacture of Locomotives and Cars in Alexandria in the 
1850's,” by Carrol H. Quenzel, ibid. 

“Chimborazo Hospital and J. B. McCaw, Surgeon-in-Chief,” by Frank 
S. Johns and Anne Page Johns, ibid. 

“The Wounding and Hospital Care of William A. Anderson,” by Ellen 
G. Anderson, ibid. 

“With Perry in Japan,” by Robert L. Scribner, in Virginia Cavalcade 
(Spring). 

“Boats Beyond the Blue Ridge,” by Elizabeth D. Coleman and W. 
Edwin Hemphill, ibid. 

“The Discipline of Sir Thomas Dale,” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“Two Out, and——?” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Going Underground in Virginia: Caverns of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley,” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“Field of Honor,” by James R. Short, ibid. 

“Sir Moses Ezekiel: A Virginian Expatriate Sculptor,” by James R. 
Short, ibid. 

“An Enigma at ‘Midway’ in Mecklenburg,” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Perambulatory Procession,” by Elizabeth D. Coleman, ibid. 

“Men of Albemarle and the Louisiana Purchase,” by Lester J. Cappon, 
in the Magazine of Albemarle County History (Vol. XIII, 1953). 

“The Two Viewmonts,” by Frederick D. Nichols, ibid. 

“Race Relations in Albemarle During Reconstruction,” by Joseph C. 
Vance, ibid. 

“Reflection of National Dramatic Trends in Charlottesville, 1900- 
1935,” by Lilyan Sydenham, ibid. 

“The Ante-Bellum Professional Theater in Fayetteville,” by Donald 
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J. Rulfs, in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“Sharecropper and Tenant in the Courts of North Carolina,” by Mar- 
jorie M. Applewhite, ibid. 

“The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad in Reconstruction, 1865-1873,” 
by Charles W. Turner, ibid. 

“The North Carolina Department of Archives and History—The First 
Half Century,” by Henry S. Stroupe, ibid. 

“The Courtship of Zeb Vance,” by Frontis W. Johnston, ibid. 

“Fisk University and the Nashville Community, 1866-1900,” by A. A. 
Taylor, in the Journal of Negro History (April). 

“The History of Salt Sulphur Springs,” by James R. Kidd, in West 
Virginia History (April). 

“The Pioneer Battelles and Their Contributions to the Building of Ohio 
and West Virginia,” by George J. Blazier, ibid. 

“Canalization of New River,” by David Kirby, ibid. 

“Eastern Kentucky,” by Edward C. O’Rear, in the Filson Club History 
Quarterly (April). 

“A Blessing on Both Their Houses,” by Alfred L. Crabb, ibid. 

“Kentuckians Only Seemed Different,” by Vance Armentrout, ibid. 

“Joshua Fry Speed; Lincoln’s Confidential Agent in Kentucky,” by 
Robert L. Kincaid, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical 
Society (April). 

“Abraham Lincoln Deals with Cassius M. Clay: Portrait of a Patient 
Politician,” by David L. Smiley, in Lincoln Herald (Winter). 
“Missouri's Proslavery Fight for Kansas, 1854-1855,” by Floyd C. Shoe- 

maker, in Missouri Historical Review (April). 
“The Early Tie Industry Along the Niangua River,” by Lela Cole, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Revolutionary Mail Bag: Governor Thomas Sim Lee’s Correspond- 
ence, 1779-1782,” edited by Helen L. Peabody, in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (March). 

“Maryland Bibliography: 1953,” ibid. 

“Returns of His Majesty's Forces, October, 1778,” in the Virginia Mag- 
azine of History and Biography (April). 

“The History of Compilation of Kentucky Statute Laws,” by Robert 
K. Cullen, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (April). 

“The Beauchamp Family,” by Stith Thompson, ibid. 

“More Notes on the West by the Rev. Shane,” edited by Mary P. Foley, 
in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“D. Howard Smith Letter, 1867: Corrections on History of Morgan's 
Cavalry,” ibid. 
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“Addison Montague Ballard Diary, 1840-1841,” ibid. 

“Kentucky Colonization in Texas: Appendix,” by Seymour V. Connor, 
ibid. 

“Letters of William H. H. Gist; A Volunteer from Weston, Missouri, 
in the War with Mexico,” edited by Vivian K. McLarty, in Mis- 
souri Historical Review (April). 

“Three Generations in the Span of a Continent: The Zumwalt Family,” 
edited by Eugenia L. James and Vivian K. McLarty, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Prostrate State Revisited: James S. Pike and South Carolina 
Reconstruction,” by Robert F. Durden, in the Journal of Negro 
History (April). 

“Sherman at Savannah,” by Josef C. James ibid. 

“The Attempted Conversion of James L. Orr,” by William A. Foran, 
ibid. 

“The Presidential Election of 1928 in South Carolina,” by Bernard L. 
Poole, in the Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Asso- 
ciation (1953). 

“James H. Thornwell and the South Carolina College,” by Daniel 
Walker Hollis, ibid. 

“Georgia Tariff Policies, 1775-1789,” by William Frank Zornow, in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“The War Path Across Georgia Made by Tennessee Troops in the 
First Seminole War,” by Annette McDonald Suarez, ibid. 

“The Notorious Swepson-Littlefield Fraud: Railroad Financing in 
Florida, 1868-1871,” by Paul E. Fenlon, in the Florida Historical 
Quarterly (April). 

“Alabama’s Political Revolution of 1904,” by James F. Doster, in the 
Alabama Review (April). 

“Sand Mountains and Sawgrass Marshes,” by Jean E. Keith, ibid. 

“Spring Hill College: the Early Days,” by Roy W. Vollenweider, ibid. 

“Mississippi's Ante-Bellum Textile Industry,” by John Hebron Moore, 
in the Journal of Mississippi History (April). 

“The Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1878 in the Diocese of Natchez,” by 
John Scanlon, in the Catholic Historical Review (April). 

“Helena on the Mississippi,” by Ted R. Worley, in the Arkansas His- 
torical Quarterly (Spring). 

“Robert Ward Johnson: Militant Spokesman of the Old-South-West,” 
by Elsie M. Lewis, ibid. 

“The Crowleys of Crowley's Ridge,” by Vivian Hansbrough, ibid. 

“Sidelights on Boone County History,” by Ralph Rea, ibid. 

“Bill Leighton Brings in a Solid Citizen,” by Thomas Rothrock, ibid. 
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“L. S. (Sharpe) Dunaway,” by William Curtis Mears, ibid. 

“A Sketch of Peter Le Fevre,” by Mary P. Fletcher, ibid. 

“From Sarber to Logan,” by Steve Logan, ibid. 

“History of the Decoration at Bidville,” by Elsa Vaught, ibid. 

“The Initial Homestead Exemption in Texas,” by Lena London, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 
“German-American Newspapers in Texas with Special Reference to 
the Texas Volksblatt, 1877-1879,” by T. Herbert Etzler, ibid. 
“Nicholas P. Trist and the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo,” by Robert 
A. Brent, ibid. 

“The Le Grand Survey of the High Plains—Fact or Fancy,” by Ray- 
mond Estep, in New Mexico Historical Review (April). 

“The Penitentes of New Mexico,” by Fray Angelico Chavez, ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Letters on Natural History of Carolina, 1700-1705,” edited by W. H. 
G. Armytage, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (April). 

“Journal of Arthur Brailsford Wescoat, 1863, 1864,” ibid. 

“John Edward and Some of His Descendants,” by Mary Pringle Fen- 
hagen, ibid. 

“Some Letters of the Barnard Elliott Habersham Family, 1858-1868,” 
continued, contributed by Sarah Agnes Wallace, ibid. 

“Studies of Rebecca and Catherine Edwards for the Year 1841,” ibid. 

“A Letter of General Oglethorpe,” edited by Carl B. Cone, in the Geor- 
gia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Letters of Henry Gilliam, 1809-1817,” edited by Lilla M. Hawes, ibid. 

“Three Sixteenth Century Spanish Chronicles Relating te Georgia,” 
edited and translated by Herbert E. Ketcham, ibid. 

“Letter from an Eyewitness at Andersonville Prison, 1864,” edited by 
Spencer B. King, Jr., ibid. 

“A Missionary’s Letters from South Georgia in 1860,” edited by Mar- 
garet Burr DesChamps, ibid. 

“The Occupation of Jacksonville, February, 1864, and the Battle of 
Olustee: Letters of Lt. C. M. Duren, 54th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, U.S. A.,” in the Florida Historical Quarterly (April). 

“A Religious Revival in Tallahassee in 1843,” by the Rev. Dr. Nathan 
Hoyt, edited by George C. Osborn, ibid. 

“A Black Belt Doctor's Diary, 1880,” by Robert Partin, in the Alabama 
Review (April). 

“The Breakdown of Morale in Central Mississippi in 1864: Letters of 

Judge Robert S. Hudson,” edited by James W. Silver, in the 

Journal of Mississippi History (April). 
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“across Arkansas in 1844,” by Francis J. Scully, in the Arkansas His- 
torical Quarterly (Spring). : 

“Tenant and Labor Contracts, Calhoun County, 1869-1871,” edited by 
Ted R. Worley, ibid. 

“4 Check List of Theses and Dissertations in Texas History, 1907- 
1952,” compiled and edited by Claude Elliott, in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Checklist of New Mexico Publications,” concluded, by Wilma Loy 
Shelton, in New Mexico Historical Review (April). 

“Le Grande Survey Notes and Journal,” ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Pharmacy and Pharmacists in the Confederacy,” by Norman H. 
Franke, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“The Democracy of Aaron Burr,” by Edward McNall Burns and Har- 
ris I. Effross, in Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society 
(April). 

“River Navies of the Civil War,” by Dudley W. Knox, in Military Af- 
fairs (Spring). 

“History in the South—A Retrospect of Half a Century,” by J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton, in the North Carolina Historical Review 
(April). . 

“New Lamps for Old in History,” by Allan Nevins, ibid. 

“The Writing of Local History,” by Frank L. Owsley, in the Alabama 
Review (April). 

“A Military Tourist: Colonel Fremantle and his Confederate Travels,” 
by Richard Barksdale Harwell, in the Emory University Quarterly 
(March). 

“The American Debate on the Negro’s Place in Nature, 1780-1815,” by 
John C. Greene, in Journal of the History of Ideas (June). 

“The Rise of Glasgow in the Chesapeake Tobacco Trade, 1707-1775,” 
by Jacob M. Price, in the William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“Economic Status Differentials within Southern Agriculture,” by C. 
Arnold Anderson, in Rural Sociology (March). 

“Historical Treatments of the Dred Scott Case,” by Thomas B. Alexan- 
der, in the Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Associa- 
tion (1953). 
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